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CHAPTER V. 


Sav not brightest, 
Love is lightest, 
Oh! he must be heavier far 
Than that trifling, 
Sweet flower rifling, 
Fluttering, gay-wing'd winderer, 


Lavy JouHNsoNn had been rather uneasy at her son’s 
devotion to her young favourite, Sue very naturally 
considered that his attentions should be more 
cenerally dispensed amonyst their young lady 
guests ; but stillas the young lady was not present to 
whom she and Sir James wished him to pay his 
serious devoirs, she- felt unwilling personally to 
nterfera with his evening’s amusement but felt quite 
relieved in her mind by noticing the sort of *‘sie- 
belongs-to-me” air with which that “ fine, hand- 
some Mr, St. Clair” sat down by the side of Myra 
Linton. 

**T shall give Petersfield a hint of what I have 
observed,’’ was her mental resolution; ‘‘ not that I 
think he means anything serious, poor boy ; but it 
isas well tv keep him clear from any entanglement 
until we have the Marchingtons here next month,”’ 

Thus thinking, my lady secured her son’s services 
to hand a lady to the pianoforte, who executed a 
most difficult piece to the entire satisfaction of — 
herself, and to this succeeded some singing, whilst 
the musicians in the ball-room obtained some 
refreshment. 

St. Clair was much pressed to join Miss Cartis in 
an Italian duet, but true to the feelings he had 
expressed months before at his aunt’s house, which 
Myra had ridiculed to her cousi, he could not be 
prevailed on “to make love in pretence,’’ as he 
whispered to her for whom he felt it so deeply in 
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reality, and ajless punctilious gentleman supplied his 
place, 

The prince had sauntered lauguidly into the room, 
and stood hearing with tolerable composure the 
anglicised pronunciation of his native “* bela lingua,” 
but not even princely courtesy could extort one word 
of praise from his lips. 

When the duet concluded he turned with a sigh 
of relief to his gentle hostess, murmuring : 

“The English ladies should be looked at, not 
listened to, madame,”’ 

He glanced admiringly at Myra as he spoke, causing 
her to blush and flutter witn delight and expectation, 
but disappointing the latter by flinging himself with 
an indolent, wearied expression on a distant coia. 

Tne recreant Captain Sparkes now approached, 
and reminded Miss Linton of her promise to; 
‘*A — favour him —a—with her hand for the 
Lancers; so appropriate, you know—a—for—a— 
military men.” 

And as Myra could not deny the engagement she 
uttered a hurried “ Lon’t be vexed, Leonard,” to her 
half-appeased lover, and tripped gaily off with the 
gallant officer. 

Twice afterwards did she contrive to tantalise St, 
Clair by haviag ‘just b-fore you came up accepted 
another gentlemau,” until the former was worked 
up into a fever, 

Resolved that she should not again blame his 
tardiness for producing these disappointments, 
Leonard stood near her until the dance was ended, 
and then, stepping forward, he held out his arm, 
forestalling her partner, and said, quietly but em- 
phatically : 

“Supper is announced, and of course you will 
not reiuse my escort to tne taole,”’ 

‘Oh, no. Of course I snould wish you to take 
me, but—that is—Mr. Johnson begged I would 
allow him to conduct me, and—will it not seem rude 
to Sir James and Lady Johnson if I do not accom- 
pany their son?’’ 


Myra faltered forth this speech, for she was be- 








ginning to be afraid she was carrying things a little 
too far, 

There was a flash in Leonard’s eyes and a stern 
compression of his lips which told of passion with 
difficulty repressed, and the cold, haughty air with 
which he yielded his place to Petersfield Johuson, 
who had hurried up excitedly to claim Myra’s com- 
panionship, frightened her more than harsh words 
would have done, 

“You are notangry with me again, Leonard?” 
she whispored, eagerly, “Take some young lady 
to supper, and sit on the other side of me.” 

A sarcastic curl of the lip and the words—“ You 
are too kind,’’ was the reply ; and as young John- 
son led his prizeaway St. Ciair passed through an 
opening in the marquee and paced up and down the 
broad garden terrace in an unenviable state of mind. 

Had not his offer of marriage been already made 
and accepted it is probable that such binding words 
would never have passed his lips after his experi- 
ences of that day, Luton his part there had been 
no paltering with vows and promises, and, much a3 
Myra’s flirtish, fickle manner had pained him, he 
could not recall any actual repudiation of their 
engagement, and she had been sweet and loving in 
their brief companionship, so, as a true and loyal 
lover, St. Clair mentaily made excuses and argued 
somewhat in tne following way : 

Perhaps he was tormenting himself for nothing. 
He hoped it would be her last ball as Miss Linton, 
and she ought to eujoy herself—he would allow her to 
do so; but, of course, it would be his duty to tell her 
to-morrow of the faults he had observed, and the 
pain they had caused him, That haughty, arrogant 
Italian evidently considered his admiration an honour 
to be highly estimated ; doubtless he was not aware 
of Myra’s position as a promised wife, and so might 
be pardoned for his patronising impertinence (yes— 
that was actually the disrespectful, not to say con- 
temptuous, way in which a plain-spoken English 
gentleman presumed to think of a prince). And as 
for Petersfield Johanson, ‘poor Peterkin,’ as Myra 
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had laughingly called him, why, he was bnt a fooli-h 
boy, and he, St. Clair, was not less foolish in allow- 
ing his civilities to his sister’s friend to make him 
irritable and unhappy. Ouce more he repeated half 
aloud: 

* 'l'o-morrow I will expostulate with her, and all 
will be well in future,’’ 

Ilaving thus soothed his irritation and become 
more amiably disposed St. Clair re-entered the house 
through the conservatory. intending to pass on to 
the supper room and join Myra in her return thence, 
when, in turning round a group of Australian ferns, 
whose large stems concealed an inviting seat near a 
mimic fountain, he heard his own name pronounced 
ip @ man’s voice, and involuntarily stopped to listen 
jor the reply of his companion, Too soon did it 
come in the voice of his beloved Myra, and as he 
stood as if spell-bound she uttered words which 
drove the blood to Leonard’s head with almost mad- 
dening power. 

His first impulse was to rush forward and denounce 
her onthe spot ; but the generous magnanimity of his 
character prevailed over the first burst of indignation 
and he suffered her and her companion, Petersfield 
Johnson, to leave the conservatory unconscious that 
anyone had witnessed their interview. 

St. Clair sank down on the seat so lately oceupied 
by his faithiess love, for so he must now conaider 
her, and a whirl of contending feelings shook his 
manly frame as he pondered upon the past jit now 
behoved him to act; but after a long and \bitter 
struggle his resolutiou was formed, and shortly atter- 
wards he re-entered the ball-room with no other 
marks of his late agitation than was shown in the 
pallor and the stern expression of his face. 

He did not again draw near Myra, but from a dis- 
tance watched her every look and movement, and 
wondered vaguely why she did not seem quite happy 
in the continued attentions of her various beaux (the 
prince alone having retired), but kept looking round 
as if expecting his approach. 

“To tortur: me again,” he thought, and fiercely 
ground his teeth and kept in the background. 

The guests now began to take their departure 
esch one assuring their host and hostess of how 
much they had enjoyed themselves, and Lady John- 
son, turning to Myra, who now stood alone (Peters- 
field having attended some ladies to their carriages), 
kindly inquired : 

** How are you to get home, my dear, you cannot 
walk f”’ 

Myra blushed deeply, and the tears rose in her 
eyes as she faltered forth: 

“Tdon’tknow, I thought that Mr, St. Olair ad 

“A carriage awaits Miss Linton’s orders when- 
ever she chooses to deparé,” interrupted Leonard, 
pointedly and coldly, addressing Lady Johnson ; 
**and as I had the pleasure of being her escort 
here I presume I may have the honour of acting in 
the same capacity on her return.” 

Myra felt and trembled at the sarcastic tone and 
emphasis, but Lady Johnson only thought Mr. St, 
Clair a little formal in his politeness, and her lady- 
ship rather liked the Sir Charles Grandison style to- 
wards young ladies. 

**Oh! thank you,” cried Myra, brightening up. 
“T will be ready in a few minutes.’ 

And by the time that the “fly from Bush- 
bury ” was announced she had exchanged “good- 
night” with Sir James and his lady, and in return 
for the same simple English words received an 
affected “buona notte’ from Amelia, who was not 
nearly so ‘‘ gushing ” towards her “ dearest friend” 
since the prince had given his Mattering opinion of 
ler personal appearance. 

Leonard held back whilst Petersfield placed 
Myra in the carriage, observing with almost savage 
disgust his lingering grasp of the girl’s hand. 

* You are going with me?” called Myra, hastily, 
as St. Clair shut the carriage door. 

“On the box,” he replied, curtly, and mounting to 
the seat beside tho driver, took the reins from the 
man’s hand and made the old horse perform the three 
mile journey much quicker than he had ever done 
before ; so that Myra had scarcely time to think 
over late occurrences before the carriage stopped 
at Oakdale Cottage. 

St. Clair descended and rang the gate bell, then 
turning to Myra, who, unassisted, bad stepped from 
the vehicle, he slightly raised his hat and said 
* Good-night,” in acold, harsh tone. 

“T shall see you to-morrow ?” said Myra, ina 
trembling voice, not daring to say more, . 

“Yes,” he replied, emphatically. “I ghall see 
you to-morrow without fail.” 

And disregarding the hand she had timidly ex- 
tended he again took the reins fromthe man a:d 
drove swiitly from the spot. 


CHAPTER YI, 


Enough that we are parted—that there rolls 
A flood of headlong fate between our souls, 
Whose darkness severs me as wide from thee 
As hell from heayen to all eternity, Moore, 


It was Mabel Stuart who opened the cottage door, 
and her cheerful voice which greeted her cousin’s 
return. 

“I guessed you might be rather late, my dear 
girl, and so have sent the servants to bed, for it 
would not have done to keep them up whilst you 
recounted to me all the pleasurable events of to-day. 
But where is Leonard ?” 

“ He would not come to-night,” stammered Myra, 
turning aside to throw off her shawl, and avoid her 
cousin’s eyes. 

**He was right,” rejoined Mabel. ‘“ He knew you 
would require gest after so much excitement, espe- 
cially as I do not mean to be defrauded of some share 
in your recent enjayment,”’ 

“Ohb,do not ask me to tell you anything to-night,” 
said Myra, hastily, “but rather tell.me what news 
you heave received which bas chased the cloud from 
your brow, and made you look ten years younger ; 
quite a brilliant beanty, I declare,” she added, 
trying to rally her spiriteand speaking with forced 

ety. 

‘1 am.not ashamed.of looking cheerful,” returned 
Mabel, with an upward lookof gratitude, “for I have 
reeeived most joyful news, This afternoon’s post 
bronght mea long, loving letter from Albert, and I 
#m promised an early wisit from an intimate friend 
of ‘his, to whom jhe jhas entrusted a .packet for 
deliverance which he jhopes wiil be agreeable and 
ibeneficial to you aswell as to me.” 

“To me? Beneficial to me?” cried Myra, ; 
What can he possibly mean ?”’ 

“We shall soon know, my dear girl, for in 
Gordon will probably :be here to-morrow, and this 
important packet will not long remain a mystery 
when once in our ,possession, so good.night, dear 
Myra. Pray for your dear Leonard, happ sO near 
you, as I shall for my distant Albert,” and with a 
warm embrace the cousin’s separated, 

Poor silly, fluttering Myra. Hers was.notanight 
of peace. She tried hard to believe that Leonard 
would come early and forget and forgive, for after 
all what barm had she done? 

She had only enjoyed herself as girls of her age 
ought to be allowed to do. She had recived the 
customary attentions of gentlemen. 

She knew she was pretty, and therefore to be told 
so was nothing to be ashamed of. If poor Peterkin 
really meant anything serious she was sorry for it, 
but she had not given him any encouragement—her 
conscience here gave a twinge—well, at any rate, 
not much, and that dark-eyed ptince who had 
pronounced her “ bella beillissima,”’ surely that was 
no fault of hers. Leonard knew that she had gone 
to Hilton Hall resolved to eujoy herself,.and he had 
no right to have treated her with such coldness 
and hauteur. 

With such sophistry Myra tried to “ lay the flatter- 
ing unction to her soul,” that St. Clair had been un- 
necessarily disagreeable, and she summed up her 
day’s doings with the determination to act the 
aggrieved party. When Leonard came in the morn- 
ing she would make him ery “peccavi” instead of 
herself, 

Dut notwithstanding these grand resolutions Myra 
could not rest, and contrary to her usual custom was 
downstairs to breakfast before her cousin, who un- 
conscious of the real cause of early rising, inquired, 
as soon as the meal was finished, in a tone of raillery, 
whether she expected St, Clair to call at an unseason- 
able hour, 

Myra’s lips trembled as she answered that he had 
promised the previous evening that he should call 
without fail, and as he might have some other en- 
gagements she wished to be ready for his visit, 
Mabel looked searchingly at her varying colour and 
unwonted excitement. 

‘Have you had any quarrel with Leonard?” sho 
asked, hastily. 

Myra murmured a negative, 

‘“* Then is he offended with you for anything that 
occurred yesterday ?”’ she continued. 

‘He has not told me so,’’ was the evasive reply, 
but Mabel was not deceived by it. 

“Ah! dear Myra,” she cried, “I fear that you 
have again fallen into your ‘besetting sin’ and 
wounded the heart of a true and honourable man ; if 
so, beware, my dear girl—make your peace with him, 
if possible, or you may have to endure life-long 





misery as the result of a few hours’ folly and im- 
prudence,” 
} Myra threw her arms round 


| and burst into tears. 


her cousin’s neck 





“It was him that was unkind and negligent,’’ she 
sobbed, ‘*If he is vexed he hasno one to blame 
but himself, soI am not afraid of his anger, should 
he show any, I know we shall be friends again,” 
and she smiled through her tears, “‘assoonas.a littlo 
explanation has taken place between us.” 

**T trust so,” returned Mabel, rather sadly ; “ but 
for myself I would rather forego the pleasure of 
making up a lover’s quarrel than produce the pain 
which necessitated it. A smart remaius longer 
than the pressure of a hand or a lip.” 

Myra did not answer, but had turned away, and 
stood eagerly watching from the window. 

“ The postman,” she said, in a disappointed tone, 
as the gate bell rang. 

A letter was delivered for Miss Stuart, which 
proved to be from Captain Gordon, dated South- 
ampton, and it ran thus: 


“Dear MADAM, 


“In my eagernessito once more set foot on 
my native land I heedlesely stepped short of tho 
gangway and sprained my ankle so severely that [ 
have been obliged to remain at the, notel here, 
under medical attendance. I fear I shail not bo 
able to travel for some days, and so must defer tie 
pleasure I anticipated in making the acquaintanco 
of the lady of whom my dear friend Heatifie!i 
speaks in suc): high terms of affeotion and respect. 
Lhave.therefore thought it best tosend the packet he 
committed to my charge, instead of delaying it from 
your possession. Jt will be forwarded by to-morrow’s 


‘post. Hoping that my promised welcome will not 


be denied when I claim it some short time hence, | 
beg .to subscribe myself, 


- “Yours very respectfully, 
“ ALLAN Gortpoy.” 


“Tam glad Captain Gordon intends sending us 5 
compensation for this enforced delay of ‘his visi',” 
said Mabel, ‘The session of the promised 
packet will be.next best.to having his verbal com- 
munications.about Albert.” 

Mypra’s face was still turned to the window, and 
“ Yes, 1 think so,’ was her somewhat indifferent re- 


ly. 

‘Mabel regarded her fora few. minutes, her avertei 
head and agitated air, and sighed softly ere sio 
said ; 

“TI have promised to go and see old Mother Jones 
this morning? Her little grand-daughter was lero 
yesterday and said the old woman was very ill, 
and wished that you or I would come down to her. 
I guessed you would be more agreeaily employed, so 
I sent word that Martha should see me to-day ”’ 

“You are always good and kind,” whispered 
Myra, and returned to her wistful gaze down tho 
road. 

Nor had she stirred from it when Mabel re- 
entered the room, attired for her walk, and with a 
small covered basket on her arm containing some 
little luxuries for the sick old woman. 

‘Kiss me, Mabel!” cried Myra, impulsively, a3 
her cousin prepared to depart, ‘‘and make hasto 
back, for I feel so nervous Lean scarcely stand.” 

Mabel affected to laugh at her tremors. 

“No doubt I shall find you and Leonard as loving 
and happy as usual when I return,” she said, “so 
give my love to him, and if he does scold yon tell 
him I have been beforehand with him, and expect 
him to also follow my example in according you for- 
giveness,” 

Little did she or Myra guess what a tumult of 
conflicting feelings bad raged in St, Clair’s breast 
during that long, weary night. He was surprised 
and almost shocked at the depth and intensity of his 
passion. 

He had never fully realised the force of his love 
for Myra until he now felt it almost a duty to tear 
her image from his heart and cancel the engagement 
which bound them to each other, for he had heard 
her utter words which seemed to prove she either 
regretted that engagement or entirely repudiated it, 
and would be willing to accept Petersfield Jobnson 
in his. Leonard’s, place. . 

“Shall I write and tell her of her perfidy,” he 
thought, as he paced up and down his bedroom, 
adjoining that of his wakeful, doting aunt, “but no, 
she might still play a double gameand keep me 
bound to her ia honour until her boy lover had 
secured the consent of his parents. ‘I can scarcely 
believe her false,’ he muttered, pausing, and then 
resuming his troubled walk, ‘‘ so sweet and loving as 
she seemed ; but yet -well, to-morrow shall end this 
torture, she must beall or nothing to me,” and throw- 
ing himself on his bed without undressing be 
snatched a few hours troubled sleep. : 

Myra’s watch at the window had continued until 
past twelve o’clock, and she was getting sick with 
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‘‘hope deferred’? when at length she saw the well- 
known, well-loved figure slowly approaching the 
house with downrceast eyes and knitted ‘brow, and 
when the room door opened, and Leonard entered, 
her limbs shook under her, and ‘she could scarcely 
articulate a faint ‘‘ Good morning.” 

He slightly touched her extended hand, and‘as she 
sank trembling on tne couch stdod before her pale 
and stern, and addressed her ina cold, sarcastic 
tone: 

“ We had not used to meet so ceremoniously, and 
Ican only attribute the change in your manner to 
that change in yoursentiments for which you wish 
kindly to prepare me.”’ 

“] do not understand you,’’ she said, looking up 
with genuine’surprise. ‘“ I.know of :no change in 
my sentiments or feelings towards you.” 

“ Then youare doubly criminal,”’ he said, “if you 
let your lips utter what.your heart denied.” 

“Speak more intelligibly,” she rejoined, forced 
into calmness by his:cold, harsh tone, 

“I will do so,” he replied, becoming agitated in his 
turn. ‘*Myra, lwent with you yesterday in full 
happy faith that you valued the deep, sincere. affec- 
tion I had lavished on you, and that you felt some- 
what a faint echo, perhaps, of that same love for 
me—nay, do not interrupt me,” as she was about to 
speak ;**I saw at once that you had excited admira- 
tion, if no deeper feéling in that young ‘boy,”’ his 
lip curled as he named ‘him, ‘“for whose company 
you so readily gave upmy own; but I forgive him 
for displaying like homage to that which I myself 
had tendered:to your charms. You cannot -say I 
placed any constraint on the amusements of the day, 
in which you so freely joined ; true itis that itgave 
me apang, I may say it shocked me, when I un- 
willingly intruded on your youthful party in the 
woodland dells to hear you speak so flippantly — to 
use no hardef word—of me who was then your 
affianced husband. I did not resent, nor interfere, 
when you said it was by my own fault I was so 
put aside.as your partner in the dance in favour of 
your devoted attendant. I even bore with outward 
composure the arrogant behaviour of that Italian 
prince; but there isa limit to forbearance and ‘self- 
respect, and that you passed when you uttered words 
to young Johnson whith shattered my faith in 
woman’s constancy and honour,” 

He paused in excitement, and Myra could only 
repeat her words: 

‘*Ido not understand ‘you,’ which her varying 
colourand downcast eyes seemed to belie. 

“T will speak more intelligibly,”? he resumed. 
“You had vexed me by refusing my escort to the 
supper table, and I went on to the garden-terrace 
to get cool and calm. On returning some time after 
through the conservatory I saw you and young 
Jolnson nearthe fountain, Myra,” he broke out 
passionately, ‘‘I would that [had been a thousand 
miles away sooner than overheard his queations and 
your replies.” 

“And you played the spy and meanly listened,” 
cried Myra, her pride and temper both rising under 
these reproaches, 

An angry flush overspread the lover’s face. 

“I was no spy, and a most unwilling listener,” he 
answered, hangitily, “but perhaps gained know- 
ledge which muy save me life-long misery, for how 
could I trust my honour as a husband to one who 
could so lightly palter with vows such as you have 
made tome? Yes,’ he continued, with increasing 
vebemence, “I heard that young man entreat you to 
say ‘if it were true what his mother had just told to 
him, that you were engaged to be married to Mr. St. 
Clair,’ and you laughed and said he ‘ought not to 
believe all he heard,’ and then he presumed to press 
his own claims on your fayour,:and begged you to 
give him hope, and your encouragiug answer was, 
‘hope ought never to be refused to those who 
wished for its indulgence.’ I consider thatin those 
words you virtually cancelled or denied our engage- 
ment, and expressed an inclination to receive pro- 
posals from this boy suitor. You turn from me, 
Myra. You do not disavow one statement I have 
made; and your silence is sufficient confirmation of 
your desiring freedom from my claims. Oan you 
wonder then that—with what agony no human-eye 
ean read—I echo your wish for deliverance from 
this gailing chain, When ‘bearis are severed why 
should hands be united ?” 

Myra’s breast heaved—she felt almost choked with 
mingled anger, mortification, and relf blame, She 
knew she had acted wrongly, and had Leonard 
spoken kindly and tenderly, asked her to explain her 
foolish conduct of the previous day; pleaded, as a 
lover anda gentlemen ought to have done, for the 
assurance of his supremacy in her affections—sie 
would have confessed her folly, and let the full tide 
of her love have poured forth, and obliterate. all 





traces of her frivolity and his jealousy. Buthe had 
actedso hastily, spoken so craelly, she could not, 
would not bear it, 

If such were his feelings and opinionsas a ‘lover 
what a complete tyrant he would become as a bus- 
band. Perhaps ‘he was rigit—they might each be 
happier apart. 

She looked-up quickly. Iveonard’s dark eyes were 
fixed upon her fave ; but she misconstrued that leok 
into one of scorn and indifference, and althoagh she 
turned white to the very lips, shouttered coldly: 

“Tt shall be as you desire.” 

St. Clair turned as paleas herself, but he merely 
bowed, and advancing to ‘herside, said, in a deep 
tone of concentrated feeling : 

“Allow me to remove tie hateful badge of your 
betrothal.” 

Myra mechanically extended her hand, and 
Leonard drew from her finger the mystic ring he 
had-so lately with pride and lov®:placed thereon 
the initials of the gems it was composed of forming 
that word “ Regard ’’ now so-ruthiessly disclaimed. 

The double sacrifice was complete. Myra stood 
as if stupefied, “St, Clair threw one loving, de- 
spairing glanee upon her, uttered the words “ Thus, 
then, we part,and forever,’ and rushed towards 
the door, 

That movement broke the:spell which ‘bound her. 

“Leonard! she shrieked, flying across the room 
to stop his-exit, but he strode on, apparently unheed- 
ing her agonised ery, 

‘* Leonard !” she repeated, wildly, ‘listen to me, 
I beg—I implore. Ionly meant ‘to tease you, but 
you—have—troken—my heart !’’ and throwing up 
her arms ina gesture of despair,as'the door closed 
behind him, she sank senseless on the ground. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Could I at once my mad flirtations smother, 
And tasting similar joys, sure IL should be 
Happier, and dearer to society, 

Maun STuART was returning from her charitable 
errand to old Mother Jones, with ‘the pleasurable 
feeling thatshe bad been able to soothe the poor 
woman’s sufferings, whilst at the same time »stie had 
received benefit herself by the sight and expressions 
of the old villager’s piety and patience under the 
trials of poverty and sickness, aggravated by tie 
faulty conduct of a well loved daugiiter. 

“I wish that Myra had been with me,” thought 
Mabel, as she turned from the cottage door, “and 
had heard that poor old woman's simple, touching 
tale of her deughter’s wretched marriage. Poor 
girl! she has indeed eaten the bitter fruit of that 
same fatal plant of coquetry which mydear cousin 
nourishes in her heart. Iwill tell Myra of it this 
afvernoon, and should Leonard, as I fear, have again 
bad reason-to complain of her my narrative will at 
least be opportune, and may work good for us all.” 

Musing thus slie rather lingered'on the way; she 
did not wish to return toosoon. Most probably her 
cousin’s expected interview with St. Clair would 
prove an exciting one. There would be some 
clouds of doubt and irritation on both’sides to dis- 
sipate, and even @ storm might burst in brief but 
angry vehemence ere the sunbeams of renewed con- 
fidence.and true love could shine forth, aud dry up 
the traces of mutual penitence and regret. 

She would far rather witness the proofs of a re- 
conciliation than inopportunely intrude on its 
enactment, Her own “course of true love” had 
“run smooth,” with the exception of that unavoid- 
able separation from her lover, when Captain Heath- 
field honoured her for her filial devotion, although 
it placed a temporary barrier to his own hoped-for 
happiness. 

But whilst thus happily preserved from personal 
experience of Love’s *‘ hot and cold fever ’’ Mabel 
could make allowances for those exposed to that 
fitful iufluence, and fervently prayed that her dear 
young relative might soon be secured from its 
“pleasing yet teasing’’ pains, under the care of a 
good, devoted husband. 

As these thoughts passed her mind Mabel emerged 
from the shady lane, whose hedges, hung with briar 
roses and sweet eglantine, had by sigut.and scent be- 
guiled the lonely walk, and turning the coruer of 
the road came in view of her own pretty cottage. 

She paused fora moment as she observed a male 
figure issue from the gate; but the hurried move- 
ment and the reckless, desperate air with which the 
young man rushed rather than walked forward gave 
a pang of fear and anxiety to Mabel’s heart, and she 
walked onwards rapidly. 

The cottage door opened hastily and her young 
maid Jessy almost flew down the steps. 

“On, I am so thankful you are come, ma’am,” 
she cried, excitedly, as she caught sight of her mis- 





tress; “ poor Miss Linton has fainted away, and 
Sarah and me cannot bring her to,’’ she ended with 
a sob. 

Mabel pushed hurriedly past her and entered the 
room where Myra stililay pale and motionless. cu 
the sofa to which the terrified servants had removed 
her. 

Under the prompt and tender offices of her cousis 
Myra was soon restored toconseiousn-ss, but whew 
raised in Mabel’s' arms she gazed around with a be- 
wildered air, aud pressing her hand on her brow 
murmured : 

“Is it a dream—a horrid dream?” And then, 
meeting the soft, pitying.glauce of her cousin, sia 
started up with asharp ery: ‘‘Oh, Mabel, Mabel, { 
have lost him! He has left me for ever!” and 
throwing her arms round her cousin's neck sue burs: 
into a violent flood of tears, 

Motioning to the servants to leave the room, Mabel 
bent overthe weeping girl and soothed her with 
gentle words and fond caresses. 

She did not attempt to stop the flow of tears, well 
knowing thatthe uaiural vent for women’s anguish 
would give relief to the wounded heart and over- 
wrought brain, but when, after a time, Myra becane 
composed her cousin tenderly inquired what nad 
occurred to make her so ili and wretched. 

With tearg and sobs Myra truthfuliy detailed tio 
late exciting scene between St, Clairand herself, aud 
Mabel could not but own he had bad just cause for 
resentwment; still she did not entirely exonerate hiw 
from a share of blame. 

He had beeu,'she thought, too harsh, too unyield- 
ing himself, 

‘*And I have no doubt,” she added, cheerfally, 
“that he is now as miserable as he has made you, 
and will joyfully resume his place in your affections 
when he #s assured, as he shall be by me, that you 
desire his love, and will in future deserve it,’’ 

** Ah! dear Mabel, I fear there is no such happi- 
ness in store jor me,’’ rejoined Myra, despondingly. 
“He has broken our vows, cancelled our eugage~ 
ment, and see, Mabel,’ she continued, piteously, ex- 
tending her hand, ‘‘ be has taken away the ring, 
which a few short months ago he placed on my finger 
in token of our betrothal, and now I have no elaim 
on his regard,no relic of the happy past. Hoe said 
‘farewell for ever,’ ’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ and I know he 
meant it, whilst I—I only wished to tease him.” 

Again that silly, heartless speech. Mabel’s gentle 
spirit was moved to anger. ; 

“My poor girl,” she said, reproachfully, “ never 
utter those foolish words again. See what sad con 
sequences have already followed on your frivolity ; 
and humbly own the truth of the Aposiles’ warning « 
‘ Behold how great a fire a little matter kindleth.’"” 

Myra sat silent aud abashed under the mild rebuke, 
but at length timidly inquired : 

“Will you intercede for me with Leonard, dear 
Mabel? 1 will fulfil any and all promises you think 
fit for me, if only he will forgive me.” ' 

The gentle monitress kissed the pale cheek of the 
tearful pleader, and gave the wished-for cousent te 
mediate that very afternoon, 

“1 cannot touch a morsel,’ cried Myra, almost 
shuddering when Jessy softly entered to aunounce 
the early dinner, 

“Then lie down, my dear girl, whilst I take my 
solitary meal, amd recruit my strength for the for- 
midable task of reuniting two silly lovers who are 
each breaking their hearts at their wilful separa. 
tion.” 

Mabel tried thus to give a cheerful jocular turn to 
her approaching effort in friendship’s cause, but in 
truth she was far from sanguine as to its result, and 
could she have kuown the circumstances which, at 
that very time, were occurring at Mrs, Bentley's 
house, she might have been spared a fruitless, dis- 
appointing errand. 

Leouard St. Clair had truly confessed to Miss 
Stuart months before that he was a proud man, and 
that a rejection of his suit by her cousin would be ag 
mortifying to his pride as wounding to his affection ; 
and the feelings warring within his breast when he 
rushed from Myra’s presence fully bore out the 
character he had given of himself, 

His pride was deeply hurt, not only that the girl 
upon whom he had lavished his devotion, and for 
whom he was content to give up his cherished 
liberty, should have allowed one so inferior to him- 
self in mental endowmeuts to push him, as it were, 
even temporarily from his rightfal place in her 
estimation, but that when he reproached ber with 
her trifling, her.caprice, her coquetry, she had made 
no defence, offered no excuse, aud had as coldly 
acquiesced in his assumed desire to cancel their 
engagement as if love iad never. been really felt by 
her, and all er protestations of alfection had bees 
false. 
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On, how it galled him to have been thus duped; 
thus played with, aud yet how he still loved her. 
And was she really as indifferentas she appeared? 
Woy bad he not turned back waen that cry of agony 
smote on his ear; perbaps she too was proud, and 
could not stoop to supplicate for a renewal of that 
engagement be had go ruthlessly broken off, but no, 
he must not, he dared not think that she still loved 
him, or he should go mad at having, by his hasty 
pride and passion, so completely thrust aside all hope 
and chance of her forgiveness. 

Tormenting himself with these alternate doubts 
and fears St, Clair walked back towards Bushbury, 
and fearing to meet any one with whom his aunt 
visited, and especially Miss Curtis and her sister, 
whose raillery he dreaded on the one sore subject, he 
turned off the road which passed the principal houses 
in the village; at an angle of the lane which led to 
the railway station a footpath crossed some corn 
fields lying at the back of Mr. Bentloy’s extensive 
garden,a door in its fruit-covered wall was kept un- 
locked during the day, and was easily opened by 
those acquainted with the moving powers of a cer- 
tain knob, and Leonard being one of the initiated 
resolved to enter by this less public way. Just as 
he was preparing to cross the stile into the corn field 
the boy keptat the railway station to deliver news- 
papers and telegrams caught sight of the gentleman, 
and began running at the top of his speed, calling 
out, most hastily : 

** Stop—please sir, stop,” a request which, in St. 
Clair’s frame of mind, he would certainly not have 
complied with, but from knowing the boy and his 
employment. 

Nearly out of breath with running the young mes- 
senger reached his side and held out one of those 
yellow envelopes, which, when opened, often give 
as great a shock to the receiver aa ii under the 
influence of the electric machine itself. 

Few words were traced on this sheet of paper, but 
they were of fearful import, for St. Clair read, 
signed by his senior partner, the startling news and 
brief command ; 

‘** Fraud, forgery, ruin, Parkyns absconded. Come 
to town immediately.”’ 

For a few moments he stood as if petrified, and 
then awoke to energy and action. 

“ Next train to town ?’’ he asked the boy sharply, 

“Due in half-an-hour, sir,’’ was the quick reply. 

** Follow me” were the next words as St. Clair 
jumped over the stile and darted along the footpath 
to the garden door, ‘Stay here until I come back,” 
he ordered, as they both passed through. 

Jem Martin touched his cap and auswered with 
the customary: 

“All right, sir;” whilst the excited young man 
rushed into the house to tell his aunt merely that he 
was summoned to London on urgent business, and 
to fetch his well-filled purse and pocket-book, 

Mrs. Bentley was gone for a drive, the old servant 
said. 

“Tell her I will write to-morrow,” was all 
Leonard had time to say, and heand Jem were away 
again, and had reached the station before Thomas 
bad recovered from his astonishment at the sudden 
return and departure of “ Master Leonard,’ “ who 
did look ill and scared like, above a bit, ma’am,’’ 
wound upthe old man when reporting the event to 
his mistress. 

That lady had not returned from her drive when 
Mabel Stuart called at Elmfield, and reccived from 
Thomas somewhat similar intelligence to that which 
he subsequently communicated to his mistress; and 
Mabel, ignorant of the arrival of the telegram, atiri- 
buted St. Clair’s hasty journey to the late rupture 
with her cousin, and sighed to think he had thus 
placed additional obstructions in the way of her 
effecting a recunciliation between them, 

One thing she felt pleased at. He evidently had 
not told his aunt of the recent misunderstanding 
with Myra, and with that faint beam of hope piercing 
the murky clouds which had so suddenly obscurea 
her loved cousin’s happiness, Mabel, weary both in 
body and mind, retraced her homeward way, 

It so happened that shortly before she reached the 
cottage Jessy, her pretty young housemaid, was 
holding rather an animated discussion at the back 
gate with the smart assistant of the village grocer, 
when sh caught sight of a gentleman watking very 
quickly towards the house, and with prompt and 
prudent policy she hastily dismissed her companion 
with the audibly delivered message: 

‘Be sure Mr. Jennings sends the things early to- 
morrow,’ and, although reluctant to depart, the 
young man was fain to obey; and Jessy, closing the 
** servants’ ’’ entrance, ran round the shrubbery to 
the front gate, in time to prevent the approaching 
visitor from ringing the bell, which she knew would 
disturb “ poor Miss Myra.” 





As she had truly guessed, the gentleman inquired : 

“*Is Miss Stuart at home 2?” to which she returned 
the truthful negative, naturally expecting he would 
leave bis card and retire; but instead of so doing, 
he said in a hesitating, agitated voice: 

“ But Miss Linton, she is at home—and—and—my 
visit is especiaily to her.” 

** Miss Linton is at home, sir, but she is not very 
well, and I do not think she will receive visitors ;’’ 
but even as she uttered the disappointiung words 
Jessy felt inclined to withdraw, or at least to soften 
them. 

Of course both she and Sarah the cook were 
aware of the engazement which had subsisted 
between “ Miss Myra ” and Mr, Clair, and when that 
young gentleman’s visit of the morning terminated 
so hastily, and was immediately followed by Miss 
Myra’s fainting fit, Jessy, putting that and that 
together, decided there had been a serious lover's 
quarrel, and furthermore felt certain that the fault 
lay with Mr, St. Clair. 

Now Jessy was a bit of a flirt herself, she often 
played off this spruce grocer’s assistant against a 
stalwart young carpenter wuo loved the very ground 
she trod on, and had not yet made up her mind 
which she should ultimately allow to cal! himself her 
“young man,”’ and accord him the privilege of 
“ walking out” with her. 

As she looked at the earnest pleading face of this 
young gentleman, who so “‘ especially wished to see 
Miss Linton,’’ she thought it mignt perhaps rouse 
that young lady, and “then Mr. Leonard he was not 
the only man who could make himself agreeable,’ if 
she allowed him to enter the house, and therefore, 
after the few seconds in which these thoughts 
crossed her mind, she added to her former speech : 

“Tf you really wish to see Miss Linton so very 
particular, sir, and will promise not to excite her, 
why, perhaps, I could get her to admit you for a short 
time.” 

“Do, pray do!” cried the young man, excitedly, 
holding out a five-sbilling piece. 

“On! sir, ’tis not for the money,” said Jessy, 
blushing, but taking the coin, nevertheless: “so if 
you wiil wait a minute I'll run in and open the 
front door.” 

“‘I think that’s young Mr. Johnson,” quoth the 
giri to herself, ‘* tough he never called bere before, 
but a barrownight’s son is as good as a London mer- 
chabt any day,’’ and so saying sue softly opened the 
front door and admitted the visitor into the little 
hall. ' 

**Do not give my name,”’ he whispered hurriedly 
as the girl turned the lock of the drawing-room. 

**You have not told it me, sir,” she replied, 
archly, and announcing in a subdued tone, “A 
gentleman, Miss Linton,’ Jessy tripped away heed- 
less of wnat might be the results of her temerity. 

Myra was still reclining on the sofa, her head 
throbbing with pain, her heart with anxiety and 
excitement, as to the issue of Mabel’s interference. 
If she were but successful, if Leonard would forgive 
her, and renew their engagement, what vows and 
resolutions would she make and keep, of fidelity in 
** thought, word and deed.” 

Sie lay with her eyes closed, but her ear acutely 
seusitive to every sound. She heard the front door 
open and raised herself to listen. Yes, surely it was 
& man’s step in the little hall. Could it be Leonard ? 
Her heart beat wildly. Tne lock turned, Jessy 
announced ‘fa geutileman,’? and Myra started up, 
trembling and blushing, to meet the eager looks 
and outstretched hand of Petersfield Johuson. 


(To be Continued.) 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
> 
THE DRAMA. 


STRAND THEATRE, 


As one of the play-going public Taz Lonpon 
{BADER thanks Miss Swanborough for the attractive 
entertainments wnich succeed each other with such 
judicious regularity at the Strand. Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s “‘ Mammon” improves upon acquaintance, 
a sure sign that a play is carefully and well written, 
and that its construction will bear examination. 
The principal figure, Sir GiJbert Heriot (Mr. W. H. 
Vernon) is a capital study, truthfully and naturally 
painted and finished with minute individuality ; and 
the actor does everrthing that an intelligent artist 
can achieve to produce a well-balanced and undis- 
distorted fac-simile of the character imaged in the 
poet’s eye. The author has boldly conceived and 
placed before the audience a type of the gentle- 
manly swindler who ruins confiding dupes to enrich 





himself, unscrupulously careless of the money of 
othera. He is a hard, unemotional modern Sir Giles 
Overreach, with only one soft place in his stony 
heart—his love for his daughter. The ruin and 
defeat of euch a man is a stage moral, and would 
there were more of these striking teachings in our 
later comedies, Mr. Vernon has done much by this 
impersonation to found a permanent reputation. 
Mr, Cox’s Chinnery is an amusing relief to tne more 
serious interest awakened for the fate of Violet 
(Miss Maud Taylor). Parker (Mr. Chamberlain), the 
plastic factotum and secretary of the great 
financier, was a neat and finished portrait. The 
picture is filled by George Sorrell (Mr. Grahame) 
and Wentworth (Mr. Webber), an electioneering 
agent. Miss Ada Swanborough’s Lady Heriot 
was earnest and natural; and Miss Fanny Hughes 
in the difficult part of Mrs. Cninnery, who, as we 
gather, was once living in a rather questionable 
relationship to the heartless, self seeking Sir 
Geofrey, was admirable. We note this remarkable 
change in the character of the Strand entertain- 
ment to avail ourselves of the opportunity of noting 
that although burlesque, the normal fare at tie 
Strand, has had a “‘ remove,’’ the second course is of 
the old tradition. ‘‘ Tne Maid and the .Magpie”’ 
brings on Miss Nellie Bouverie, an artiste new to 
these boards, as Pippo, a young lady brimming over 
with fun, dance, and animal spirits, Nannette is 
personated by that dainty little lady, Lottie Venn ; 
@ duet with Gianetta (Miss Edith Wilson) in the 
Opening scene was an unavoidable encore. M. 
Marius, the cleverest foreign-Englishman in opera 
bonffe, played Fernando Vilavelia, and Mr. Cox 
was awfully funny (that we believe is the purase) 
as Isaac the Jew. The cast is completed by Mr. 
Penley as the Podesta, Mr. Carter (Fabrizio), Miss 
Williams (Elvira), and Mdlle. La Feuiilade as 
Louise, 


GAIETY ‘THEATRE. 


Tue company, headed by M. Febvre, the pretty 
Alice Lody and Madame Brindean, having returned 
to Paris, the fulfilment of the promised advent of 
the popular Malle. Theresa has drawn crowded 
houses. ‘The piay has been “ Mon Marie est a 
Versailles,’’ and * Le Homard.” ‘I'he former sup- 
ported by MM. Boisselot and Lanjaly, with Mdlies. 
Dregeand Fosca. The latter by MM. Gatinale and 
Boisselot. Theresa has been giving Les Chansons 
de Suzon, incluaing “ Le Sapeur,”’ ‘‘ La Bouiangére,” 
and other specialties expressly written for ner. 
Tnese are well worth hearing as the best samples 
of French popular sougs—thougn whether they 
argue a high standard of cuitivated taste in our 
volatile neighbours is open to question. Still they 
deserve a hearing, and have the recommendation of 
vivacious vulgarism, with a spice of noveity aud 
verve that redeems other defects. 


OLYMPI°S THEATRE. 


Mr. Cartes Reape’s powerful drama, ‘Tho 
Scuttled Ship,’ has now run upwar.s of sixty nights, 
and seems to increase in its bol on popular favour. 
it is an absorbing, realistic play, and the acting of 
Mr. Neville anu Miss Pateman in the leaaing 
characters are specimens of the art of concealing art 
too seldom seen in the artificial light of the stage. 
Mrs. Seymour’s Nancy Rouse and Miss G-rrard’s 
Sarah Wilson deserve special mention. Joe Wylie, 
the mate, and Arthur Wardlaw, the villain of the 
piece, do credit to Mr. R. Pateman and Mr. Forbes 
Robinson. 


Tur popular drama “ After Dark” will be the 
next revival at the Princess’s. 

Tue Duke's Theatre (‘Tne ‘* Holborn”) has again 
closed, after a brief season. 

Mr. Leapge, known as the managing director of 
the Alhambra, has resigned his position at that 
theatre. 

Tue thirty-second annual festival of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund was held on Wednesday, 
under the presidency of his Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G. Mr. John Hollingshead repl.ed to 
the toast of the evening, “Prosperity to the 
General Theatrical Fund.’’ The musical arrange- 
ments were conducted by Herr Wilhelm Ganz. 

Malle. ‘litiens, the eminent artist, underwent 
recently an operation for dropsy. ,Her Majesty 
seat an especial message of inquiry to learn the 
state uf the lady’s health, The snswer, which was 
telegraphed by the Queen’s order directly back to 
Balmoral, was to the effect that Mdlle. Titicns 
“could not be as yet pronounced out of danger; 
but thatthe advance towards recovery was clicer- 
ing.’’? We are gratifled to learn that an improvo- 
ment has taken place in the condition of this artiste. 
On inquiry at her residence it was announced that 
her medical advisers were much satisfied with her 
progress, 
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THE 


LADY OF THE ISLE. 


> 


CHAPTER XII, 


FLIGHT OF ESTELLE, 





Mr. OLprieip eneavoured to convince Estelle 
that she took a morbid view of her affairs. He said: 

‘* Lady Montressor, you are wrong upon this sub- 
ject. You accuse yourself too bitterly. Reflect! 
your sole error in this affair was a thoughtless dis- 
regard of your filial relations, Even that fault, I 
am eonstrained to say, was very much palliated by 
the circumstances in which you were placed—from 
earliest infancy under the sole charge and absolute 
rule of an artful and unscrupulous woman, You 
were the victim, I repeat, of a pair of accomplished 
villains—mother and son. As far as your part in 
that quasi marriage went you acted in good faith— 
you believed the proceeding to bea lawrul one. If 
that marriage was illeg»l and has been vacated, you 
are not tv be olamed ; the fault was not yours. His- 
tory and biography record many cases in which, 
under like circumstances, the marriages even of kings 
and queens have neen dissolved, or rather pronounced 
invalid from the beginning, and the parties have 
been left free to contract second matrimonial 
engagements. Lord Montressor, I am sure, takes 
this view of the subject.’’ 

Again and more mournfully Estelle shook her 


head. 

“Ab, Mr. Oldfield! My lord thinks only of me— 
I—think of him, and of what he will have to bear 
for my sake!” Then breaking into passionate 
sorrow, she exclaimed : “Once, and long’ before he 
ever had the misfortune to look upon this fatal face 
of mine, wherever he appeared his presence spread 
a certain festive gladness, like the coming of a hero 
or the shining of the sun! ‘That is Lord Mon- 
tressor,’ would cry one exulting yoice! ‘Where?’ 
would question a dozen eager tones and glances! 
‘There! there! that tall man, with the kingly 
brow and saintly smile! That is he! you cannot 
mistake him!’ would reply those who kuew his 
person. For everyone knew his name. And then 
all eyes turned upon him in admiration and wor- 
ship. But now, but now, how different ! oh, Heaven! 
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{‘*G0OoD NIGHT, MR, OLDFIELD.” 


Listen what he may have to bear and I may have to 
hear! We go into public—into church, festive hall 
or mart—it does not matter which—some busy- 
body who knows his face whispers, ‘That is Lord 
Montressor.’ ‘What! he who married that woman 
who was tried before the Assizes?’ asks one. 
‘What! he who took away another man’s bride?’ 
inquires another, For so many will view it! So 
soon are good deeds forgotten, so little it requires to 
distort facts and take away an honourable man’s 
good name. But no! no! no! yo! they shall not 
have this thing to say of my lord!—of my dear, 
dear and honoured lord! whose name shall sbine 
unclouded among the stars!—for whose good and 
happiness I would willingly become—what would 
I not become? The duat of the earth that all 
men trample, if that could raise him higher or 
make him happier! I will go away, far away, he 
shall not know whither! He shall never he»r of mo 
again! I shall be dead to him! An Act of Parlia- 
ment will set him free trom the bond of our nominal 
union, Then the most that the bitterest caviller 
can say will be, *That is Lord Montressor who 
married Miss Morelle, that was tried at Exeter! 
Happily he divorced her before the marriage was 
consummated,’ In time the caviller will forget to say 
even so much ; as in time Lord Montressor will also 
forget his lost Estelle and be happy!” 

‘* Happy? he! Lord Montressor! My child, from 
my own observations of the past month I feel 
assured that Lord Montressor will nover find 
happiness in forgetfulness of you!”’ 

“He must and shall! I will, in my retirement, 
besiege Heaven with prayers for his peace! Did 
ever &@ woman wear out her days and nights with 
prayers that her husband whom she loves may cease 
to love and may forget her? So will I pray, and so 
shall my lord find peace! But we lose precious 
time! Say! will you aid me to leave this place 
secretly ?" 

“ Assuredly not, Lady Montressor.” 

“ And this is your ultimatum ?” 

** Absolutely, Lady Montressor.”’ 

“*Mr. Oldfield, are you then a Christian minister, 
or are you only the incumbent of Bloomingdale ?”’ 
asked the lady, in sorrowful bitterness of spirit. 

“T humbly trust that I am a Cnristian minister ; 
but not therefore a fanatic, Lady Montressor.”’ 
“And do you think it a Christian act to refuse to 
aid me in my conscientious withdrawal from Lord 
Montressor ?”’ 
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“T take the part of law and order, my lady, and 
such I think the duty of every Christian.” 

“‘ And I—take the part of Him and—war, if need 
be—choose martyrdom if need be! Good night, 
most Christian minister!” said Lady Montressor, 
rising to leave the room. : 

‘“‘Good-night, my child. You are sarcastic, but I 
do not deserve it. You will sleep on this; and to- 
morrow you will think better of itand me. Heaven 
bless and comfort you, my child. Good-night,” said 
the old man, very mildly. 

Estelle smiled mournfully, ironically, as she 
passed to thedoor; but while her hand rested upon 
the lock her heart relented—repented ; she turned 
back, went to the side of her venerable friend, took 
his aged hand, and said: 

“ Forgive my unkind words, Trouble makes mo 
irritable and unjust—yes,and ungrateful! For you 
have been very good to me; when my father and 
my mother forsook me you took me up; when I 
stood arraigned upon a criminal and degrading 
charge you stood at my side, sustaining me. Do 
you think that I can ever forget or be thankless to 
you? Qh, never! no! Heaven bless and preserve 
you, love you,and reward you! Good-night! Good- 
night !” she cried, and pressed his hand fervently 
to her heart and lips, then dropped it, turned, ard 
hurried from the room, 

The good clergyman never looked upon her living 
face again. 

* * * * 

When Lady Montressor reached her own apart- 
ment she found her faithful attendant, Susan 
Copsewood, kneeling among the trunks in the middle 
of the floor, busily engaged in packing them. 

On hearing the door opened Susan arose from her 
knees to receive and attend upon her mistress, but 
started and stood aghast on beholding the wild and 
haggard countenance of the lady. ‘rue, she had 
often seen that beauteous countenance darkened with 
the midnight of despair, or convulsed with a storm 
of passionate sorrow; but she had never seen any- 
thing like this —this half-insane, death-like look! 

“Heaven and earth, my lady! what isit? What 
new misfortune? What can I do for you? Sit 
down, dear madame, here!” she exclaimed, recover- 
ing her presence of mind sufficiently to enable her 
to draw forward an easy chair and place her mistress 
in it. Lady Montressor sank down into the seat 





and dropped her face upon her open hands, while her 
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veil of long black ringlets fell forward concealing 
them. 

“ Lady—dear lady! What is the matter? What 
can I do for you ?” pleaded Susan, kneeling by her 
mistress’s side and looking up imploringly to her 
hidden face ; “dear lady, what can I do for you? 
What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing, Susan!” 

“ Porgive me, dear madame, but this is not just 
nothing.” 

“ Susan!’ 

‘My dearest mistress ! 

** T think you love me.” 

“Do you think the sun warms you, dear Indy ?” 

“ And I know you are faithtul to me ?” 

“Tf I were half as faithful to the Lord I should 
be sure of Heaven, my lady.” 

“Tiush! speak lower. Go and see if the passage 
is clear, and then lock the door. 

Susan obeyed, and then returned and knelt down 
by her mistress’s side. 

Lady Montressor dropped her hands from her 
agonised face, and looked down deeply into the 
honest, affectionate eyes that were lifted so implor- 
ingly to hers. 

‘Susan, 1 know you will be worthy of the great 
trust I am about to repose in you.” 

“Try me, madame! try me: if it ism secret, they 
might put me on an old-time rack and wrench and 
screw my limbs until their own limbs ached swith 
the labour, and they'd never screw anything out of 
my lips that was put into my heart by your ‘lady- 
ship !”’ 

“I do believe you speak sincerely; but ‘your 
fidelity will not be put toso severe a test, Susan,” 
said Lady Montressor. Then, after a thoughtful 
pause, durivg which she sat with her head resting 
wearily on her hand, and her eyes fixed upon the 
flcor, she suddenly looked up and said : 

* Susan, [ must go to London to-night.” 

“ Madame! My lady !” exclaimed the girl, in con- 
sternation. 

“T must depart in secret and alone,” continued 
Lady Montressor, while Susan gazed with no abate- 
ment of surprise and anx.¢"y. 


’ 


“ You will, therefore, have to make all necessary 


” 


arrangements for me. 
“ But, madame—but, my dearest mistress—— 
“ Be silent, dear girl, or rather listen to me, and 
answer my questions. When Goes {Le Be'siel t cia 


” 


or 

“At twelve to-night, and at six in the morning, 
madan e.” 

“T must go by the night train. 
station from this house, Susan ?” 
** At least a mile, my lady.” 

‘** What o’clock is it now 2?” 

“Tt bas just struck eigt. 

“‘No later ?.good! We can complete all necessary 
arrangements in three hours, and I can leave here 
by eleven and reach the station in time. Go now, 
dear girl, and engage a hackney-coach to be in readi- 
ness. No! that would never do—that would betray 
me. I must walk the distance.” 

“Dear, dear lady, you could never walk it— 
never !” 

“Yes, lam able. I shvl walk,” said Lady Mon- 
tressor, so calmly and resolutely that her maid 
dared not pursue the argument; but looking at her 
mistress through eyes obscured with teave 5.9 
aid : 

** Dear, dear lady, you keep on saying ‘I,’ and ‘J,” 
*T can leave,’ and ‘1 shall walk,’ as if—as if—as if 
” eried Susan, suddenly breaking down 
and sobbing aloud. 

Her mistress gazed upon her in calm surprise 
while she sobbed and caught her breath, and sobbed 
again, strugglizg through the fit into composure. 
‘Then when the girl, with a few eW»icg little sobs, 
wiped her eyes Lady Montressor said : 

“ Now then, Susan, why do you grieve ?” 

The question nearly set Susan off again, but she 
valiantly slaughtered a sob with a hiccough, and 
answered, rather accusatively, by eaying: 

“You keep on repeating ‘I’ and ‘1’ as if—as if 
you were going to leave me behind.” 

“What, do you wish to go with me, Susan ?” 

“Oh, my lady!” 

‘** But I am about to leave Englexd, to leave all my 
past, easy and pleasant life behind, and to go into 
retirement in some foreign country.” 


Ilow far is the 


—oh! 


| self-respect. 





“Well, my lady, what have‘l done to deserve to 
be cast off and left behind ?” 


“Nothing ill have you done, my Coar girl. But 


i 


do you really wish to leave your native country, 
your *cme and friends, and attach yourself to the 
doubtful fortunes of a hapless fugitive like your 
mistress ?*” 

“ Dear lady, I have neither father nor mother, nor 
any one to love and serve but you.” 

“T will leave a letter with you for Mr. Oldfield, 
who will procure you a better home than I.could ever 
give you.” 

“Tt isn’t. that,” said Susan, with a certain quiet 
“T would get homes enough, dear 
lady, but “s 

“But what?” 

“T wish to go with you. I love you, my lady. 
I would follow you to the world’s end.” 

“If you follow me it may even be to that extent, 
dear girl,” said ‘luiady Moutressor, extending her hand 
to Susan, who camghtand covered it with kisses, 

“ Tmey go, your ladyship ?” 

“It is only forsyour.own sake I hesitate to say, 
‘ Yes, Susan.’” 

The.girl chose.to'hear ony the Inst two words of 
Lady Montressor's reply, and arose with alacrity to 
wait her next orders. 

“You may put up a change of clothing in a small 
packef, that will'be sufficient for me. ‘Tho trunks 
must be left here forthe present—to take them with 
us would be to blazon our journey. By the way, 
how came they-all .open'and in the middle of the 
floor ?” asked Lady Montressor, ‘noticing for the first 
time the confusion of the room. 

‘Pardon, my lady, but when wwe were leaving the 
court-room his lordship—-Lord Montressor, | mean— 
said to me, ‘Susan, my child, hasten home and pack 
your lady's trunks before she shall have time to get 
there, so'that she shall not be incommoded and 
fatigued by the confusion.’ And I was doing it, your 
ladyship, not expecting you in so soon.” 

“Oh, the dear—tho kind—the ever-thoughttul! 
Oh, my lord! my lord!” murmured Estelle in low, 
inaudible, heart-broken tones, as this little instance 
of Lord Montressor’s ever-considerate love touched 
her heart. 

“ Dear lady, you are not well. You have taken 
no rest and no refreshment since morning. Let me 
uzoress you; lie down asad rest while I go and 
order something for you.” 

“T eannet. Oh, I cannot, Susan.” 

“ But, Lady Montressor 

“Do not teaze me, Gear girl. 
nor si¢ep.” 

“But how, then, will your ladyship have strength 
to reach the station ?” 

“Truly, that is well put. I thankyou, Susan, for 
reminding me. Well, well, if I must take something 
go and order a cup of coffee ; it will be sufficient.” 

* And, dear Ifidy, won’t you lie down and sleep 
while I go and have it prepared?” 

“* Well, well, my girl, to. please you I will lie down, 
whether I can sleep or not,” replied Laty Montressor, 
who then arose and permitted her maid to loosen her 
dress and arrange her comfortatly upon the couch, 
where she laid down, but not to sleep—not even to 
rest, There was no rest for that tempest-tossed 
soul, 

Susan closed the b'inds, let down the curtains, ‘and 
hav'og thus dav‘onsd the chamber stole out to do 
her errend. 

And Lady Jiontressor, after many hours of excite- 
ment, found herself in the calm of solitude. Alone, 
but alone.with her heart! alone with her Tempter! 
Ah! how difficult, how cruel, how insupportable the 
duty, to turn away from her native country, from 
home, from friends, and more than all from him— 
from him, and go out sorrowing, alone and exposed, 
into the wile, bleak, dreary, desolate world. 

To go fur away, ont of bis knowledge and out of 
his reach, never again to meet his dear familiar eyes 
and smijs --never again to hear one tone of his be- 
loved vo. e-—never to expect his coming or listen for 
his step--rcver to get a letter from him and never to 
wr.te one—never to hear of him agnin in the whole 
course of her life—never! never! It was hike being 
alive—like going with her warm young blood, and 
loving hoart, and thinking brain, down, down, down 
into the grave, to be smothered under the stifling 
clods of the earth! 

“T cannot do it! I cannot!. Oh, Heaven, it is too 
much—too much!” she cried, wrirg:ng her pale fin- 
gers in the extremity of anguish. 

The Tempter, ever watchful to take atvantage of 
our weakest moment, whispered that s'.o need not do 
it, that she was not requirod thus to immolate her 
young life—to leave him bereaved. Swe was free to 


I can neither eat 








love him for ever, for was he not her legal husband ? 
She could fold her spirit’s bruised and weary wings 
and nestle down sweetly into his home and heart, 
held open to enfold her. The temptation was in- 
Vincible, it drew her soul onward with 
a mightly magnetism. 

“I faint—I yield! Oh, Heaven, come to my aid! 
Save me, or I shali perish!” she cried, and suddenly 
lost all consciousness. 

Presently her maid-stole in on tip-toe and cau- 
tiously approached the couch, 

“Tam not sleeping, Susan, child. 
and order lights,” the lady said. 

Susan obeyed. And when lights were brought 
and Susan could see her mistress’s face— 

“You are better, my lady,” she said, cheerfully. 

“Tam better, Susan,” replied Lady Montressor, 
rising and suffering her attendant to bathe her {aco 
and hands .and comb her hair and arrange her dress. 
When these toilet services were rendered the maid 
rang again and was answered by the waiter, who 
made his appearance with a tray of refreshinenis 
for Lady ‘Moutressor. 

Susan placed a sofa-table-beside the couch upon 
which her ladyship reclined, arranged ‘the viands 
upon it and pressed her mistress to partake of 
them. 

Lady Montressor forced herself t 
piece of bread ‘and a few mouthfuls of coffce. 
pushing the salver from her she said : 

“Phere, take these things away, my girl, and go 
and get your supper, while I write two letters thas 
must be left beiind.” 

Susan did as‘she was ordered. 

And Lady Montressor, when left alone, went and 
sat down at ‘her ‘writing-table, and wrote—first, a 
short note of ‘adieu, which she folded and direcicd 
to Mr. Oldfield. 

Then she commenced f farewell letter to Lord 
Montressor. She poured out ‘her whole heart and 
soul freely upon that paper. Page after page, sheet 
after sheet was filled as her pen flew along the lines ; 
her undying love, her terrible temptation, her agonis~ 
ing struggle, her final, dezpairing renunciation—all, 
all was poured forth with the living eloquence of 4 
loving, impassioned, despairing heart. At last she 
paused, exhausted, and laid down her pen. 

Had she finished? Had she poured forth all her 
burning brain thought?—all her bleeding heart 
felt? ] 

Ah, no!—not a millionth part! 
said too much! too much! 

“ Alas; how inconsistent J am! how weak,” sho 
said; “1 practise self-denial atone point and fall 
into self-indulgence at another! Why, to write 
thus, to him, is almost as wrong as to remain and 
live with him! For, oh! if I should send him this 
letter, showing him how much | love and suffer 
and despair, he will never resign me, never free 
himselfand forget°me and:be happy; ‘No, no, ho 
would search for me over the world,and not finding 
me, would sit down in his ‘chamber of desolation’ 
to mourn me for ever! That must not be! He 
must not know the anguish of this bosom. I must 
drink this cup of renunciation to the dregs, denying 
my heart even the sorrowful consolation of writing 
to him ;—save,.pethaps, a few lines of friendly 
leave-taking.” 

She tore up her: first and impassioned letter, and 
then she took a sheet of paper and wrote a short 
note of adieu, which she folded and directed. 

A few minutes after this her maid returned to the 
room, and announced that her few preparations were 
complete, and that it was near eleven o'clock. 

“ Are you ready, Susan?” 

“Yes, madame,” replied the girl, tyimg on her 
bonnet. 

“Ts the house quiet?” 

“Our portion of it is, my lady. 

“Very well, then. Now, give me my cottage- 
bonnet and shawl. Thank you. Now my thick veil 
and my gloves. That is right. Have you tho 
packet ?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

‘“We are ready, then, I believe.” 

“ Yes, ny lady,” replied Susan; but still she lin- 
gered. 

“Come, then, why do you loiter?” 

“‘ Forgive me, dear lady, but 1 knew you could not 
walk—besides, it is coming on to rain hard—so I 
took the liberty of going out and engaging a cab, 
that is to wait for us at the corner of tho next 
square. Pray do not be uneasy, dear lady; tho 
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cabman knows nothing but that be is ‘to take two 
passengers to the station.” 

“ Well, well, my girl, you acted for the best and 
I do not blame you, but thank you, and trast that 
your act may not lead to a premature discovery of 
our flight. Come, let us go,” said Lady Montressor, 
and she placed the two letters in a conspicuous 
position on the mautel-shelf while Susan extinguished 
the lights. 

They then left the chamber; Susan closed the 
door after them. And so Lady Montressor, attended 
by her faithful servant, went down the stairs, 
through the long passage, and out by the private 
door—out into the double darkness of the midnight 
and the tempest. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Lorp Monrressor arose early next morning and 
devoted the forenoon to engaging a pleasant suite of 
apartments at the “Royal Adelaide.’? The apart- 
ments were quite ready by eleven o’clock. 

And a few minutes before twelve Lord Montressor 
entered his carriage and drove to the “‘Crown and 
Sceptre ’’ to keep his appointment with Estelle. 

He inquired for Lady Montressor, and was shown 
up at once to her private parlour, while the waiter 
took his card up to her ladyship’s chamber. 

He waited impatiently a few, moments, until the 
servant returned with the information that neither 
Lady Montressor nor her maid was in her lady- 
ship's room. 

“That is strange,” thought Lord Montressor. 
“Take this card up to ‘Mr. Oldfield, and let him 
know that I would be happy to see him in this room,” 
he said, handing the “ pasteboard’’to the waiter. 
The man received it and disappeared. 

There was no suspicion not misgiving in the im- 
patience with which Lord Montressor waited for the 
appearance of Mr. Oldfield. 

He simply thought it unusual that Lady Montres- 
sor should not be ready to receive him, and wished 
to inquire for her of the minister. Presently the door 
opened and Mr. Oldfield entered. 

‘*Ah, how do you do, my dear friend? I hope 
Indy Montressor is well this morning?” said his 
lordship, advancing to meet the pastor. 

“TI hope so, too, but Lady Montressor has not 
made her appearance to-day.’’ said Mr. Oldfield. 

‘Indeed ; and it is now,’’ said his lordship, con- 
sulting the mantel clock, ‘‘ half-past twelve.” 

‘‘Her ladyship sometimes breakfasts and spends 
her mornings in her. chamber, and as she was very 
much fatigued last night probably she prefers to 
keep her own room to-day. Sit down, my lord, sit 
down, do not stand,”’ said the minister, handing a 
chair to his visitor and seating himself. 

“But, my dear sir, I sent up my card and 
neither Lady Montressor nor her attendant isin her 
Iadysbip’s apartment. I had hoped that my lady 
was with you.” 

“No, sir; no, no; I have seen neither Lady Mon- 
tressor nor her maid this morning,’ said Mr. Oldfield, 
beginning to feel a vague uneasiness. 

** This isa little unusual, is it not?” inquired his 
lordship, 

fi Kh ?—yes, itis, my lord. Very unusual. I— 
think I will go up and.see if—anything is the 
matter,” gasped the old man in a.great accession of 
uneasiness, as he hurriedly left the room to. go in 
search of his charge. 

Lord Montressor, being left alone, paced up and 
down the parlour floor until he was startled by the 
violent throwing open of the door and the impetuous 
entrance of Mr, Oldfield, who pale and agitated held 
out two letters—one sealed, the other open and 
fluttering in his hand. 

“What! what is the matter? stelle! my 
Estelle! Is she ill? Has anything happened to 
her? In the name of Heaven, speak, Mr. Oldfield ! 
What of my Estelle ?”’ exclaimed Lord Montressor, 
stricken with a panic of anxiety. 

“Gone! my lord! »She is gone !” 

“Gone! Fled !” 

** Gone! Fled!” 

** Fled !” 

“Fled, my lord! Fled alone!’® 

= — the name of Heaven, my friend, what mean 
you 

bes Oh, sir, read and see,” exclaimed the old man, 
thrusting the two letters into the hands of his com- 
panion, and sinking into a chair and wiping the 
drops of cold perspiration from bis forehead. 

Lord Montressor seized the billets and naturally 
read the open one first. It was addressed to Mr. 
Oldfield, and was as follows; 


“DEAR AND HonourrD Frienp,—Duty constrains 
me todepart. And though your heart so pleads for 
the temporal happiness of your ‘child,’ as alwost 


now to drown the voice of conscience, yet on calm, 
dispassionate reflection, you will see that it is so. 
Farewell! Be Heaven as kind to you as you have 
been to the poor “ EsTR_ie.” 


With a heavy groan Lord Montressor threw this 
note aside and tore open and devoured the contents 
of the other. which was addressed to himself. It was 
written as coldly as she in her self-denial had ordained 
it to be: 

“My Lorp,—Conscience compels me to withdraw 
from you. Only to avoid hindrance I go secretly. 
An Act of Parliament will free you from the ‘bord of 
our merely nominal marriage. Farewéll, my lord! 
May you be happy with a happier woman than the 
lost *‘ESPRLEr,” 


‘“‘ What does.all this mean? When did she go? 
Where has she.gone? How has she gone? What 
friends has ske? What means? Answer,in the 
name of Heaven, sir, if you can!’’ exclaimed Lord 
Montressor, in extreme agitation. 

“Ah, my lord, I do not know. I cannot tell, 
How should I? Except—yes! give me time!’’ cried 
the old man, wiping the beaded drops from his fore. 
head and struggling to regain composure, 

“Well, sir? Well?” exclaimed Lord Montressor, 
impatiently. 

‘Yes! Well, when did she go, you ask? Stay! 
let me collect myself and think—yes, she certainly 
last night spoke of going,’’ said the old man, some- 
what incoherently. 

“Tast night she spoke of going, and you did noz 
watn me? Qh, Mr. Oldiield!’’ exclaimed his lord 
ship, reproachfully. 

“My lord, she only spoke of going, and invoked 
my assistanee. Irefused toaid herand endeavoured 
to persuade her from her purpose. Had J suspected 
she was about to depart I should at once have sum- 
moned your lordship. But who could have foreseen 
that she would have left us in this sudden 
manner ?”’ 

“She spoke last night of going! Inform me, sir, 
if you please, and as nearly as you can recollect, all 
that. passed last night upon that subject,” 

“J will endeavour to comply, my lord,” said the 
clergyman, who then commenced and related the 
conversation that had taken place between himself 
and Lady Montressor in that parlour. on the evening 
previous. 

Lord Montressor groaned aloud. 

“Sir, did she drop no hint as to whither she inten- 
ded to go?”’ 

“© Not a word, not a breath, my lord!” 

“Unhappy girl! Oh Estelle! Estelle! whom I 
would have gathered into my bosom, safe from all 
the storms of life! where are you now? Oh! 
Estelle, Estelle!’ he groaned, burying his face in 
his hands. In another moment he started up. 

“We waste time, Mr. Oldfield. Show mo into 
her room. Perhaps there, some cluo may be found 
to her flight.’’ 

With a deep sigh the aged minister nodded assent, 
and preceded his friend up the stairs and into the 
deserted chamber lately occupied by Lady Mon- 
tressor. 

Lord Montressor, who had by this time recovered 
his presence of mind,‘ca!mly and collectedly went 
about the business of investigation. 
“The bed has not been occupied; she did not 
therefore sleep here. But the couch is prossed ; she 
must have lain down tor:st, Let me sec: here are 
the sperm candles, half burned down ; she must have 
passed some hours of the night here. Her trunks 
are here ; therefore she must have preferred to go 
out very quietly, and without calling assistance,” 
he said, going about the room, and making his obser- 
vations. 
“Qh, my lord! ring the bell! summon the people 
of the inn and question them,’’ said the old clergy- 
man, eagerly moving towards the bell-rope. 
“Stay—do not ring yet; to examine these people 
should be our last resort ; from appearances here, and 
from other circumstances, I doubtif they know any- 
thing about her flight. And if they do not I prefer 
not to enlighten them. Let us go down,’’ 
They left the room, locking the door and with- 
drawing the key. 
When they had reached the parlour Lord Mon- 
tressor said : . 

“Make no stir; create no excitement; leave the 

ople of the inn to suppose, as they naturally will 
o, that Lady Montressor has left with your know- 
ledge ani consent, I will tell you how we may 
manage, without exciting their suspicion, to get 
information from them. Ring, and call for your bill 
up to this present hour, as if you were about to 
leave, which I suppose you will do in the course of 
the day. When the account is presented note its 
last items. See if there is a supper, a post-chaise, 
a messenger, or a porter, charged last night for Lady 





so, by disputing.a little, get the whole fac's. a8 fae 
as they may be known here—wleiler sie took 
supper, whether sho procured a conve: from the 
house, at what hour she went, and whi --and a8 
without attracting particular attention,” 

“T see, I se’,’’ exclaimed the old man, pulling the 
bell-rope so v orously that it was speedily auswered 
by a waiter, w o was directed to bring uy Mr. Old- 
field’s account. 


(To be Continued.) 
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TRAINING OF NURSES. 


A‘ TRAINING school has been established in con- 
nection with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
scheme was originally suggested by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, M.P., for providing a superior clars of 
efficient attendants for the iustitution; and, further 
to enable the public to; avail themselves of the see 
vices of competent and certificated persons. The 
governing body of the hospital have cheerfully 
seconded the efforisof the treasurer, and a i rge 
block of ‘baildings within the jarea of | the hos; ital 
j has been set anartand fitted op.as a ‘Lome’ for 
the present pursing staff and the candidates fer 
training. 

The “ Home” is placed. under the care of a lady 
superintendent (Miss liubbard), assisted by the 
ward superintetidents or * sisters,’’ In the course of 
an ihaugural address, delivered in the anatomical 
theatre of the hospital recentiv, by Dr. Duckworth, 
he stated that theschool would be sabject to the «i- 
rection of himself and his colleague, Mr. Wiliett, aud 
that the course of trainingiwould comprise a sys- 
tematic series of lectures and .demounsiratious, 
coupled with thorongh imstraction in-ward dutics. 

The period. of training »is fixedjat. not less iuaw 
twelve:months, at the end of which time the pre 
ficiency of the probationers will be tested by asc ies 
of clinical examinaiions, preparatory to the gra:t 
a eertificate! of competency from the hospital-auii- 
rities. ‘They will then be free to remain in ti 
service of the hospital, or to seek private enya. 
ments. A Jerge number of young women, bet» .°2 
the ages of twenty and thirty-five, have alressy 
sought and, obtained admission to the schov! ss 
probationary uurees. 





THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 

EVERARD'S REPENTANCE 





CHAPTER XXtI. 


Or course it- was necessary that Rosamond’s cow 
sent to the appointment of Everard as-her guardiau 
should be obtained, so. Lawyer Kussell aud Everard 
went to the l’orrest House to consult with her on the 
subject. 

‘I'hey found her more than willing, She was 
very glad, shesaid, and so in due time Everard wae 
regularly installed as guardian to Rosamond and 
administrator of the estate. And then began a con 
flict with the girl, who assumed. a decision of cue- 
racter and dignity of manuer with which Lyerard 
found it difficult to cope. 

She insisted upon knowing exactly how much the 
Forrest property was estimated at, where the money 
was invested and how, and when interest on caeb 
investment was due. This she wrote downin e 
book of her own, and then she made an estimate of 
the annual expenses of the household as it was at 
present kept up, 

“Don’t you think a hundred a year a great deal.to 
pay out for servants ?”’ 

‘“* Father did not find it too much, and he was as 
close about expenditures as one need to be,” Lveracd 
replied. 

And Rosamond continued: 

“ Yes, but he is dead, and I do not mean to live 
just ashe did. I propose to reduce everythiag.” 
‘© What do yon mean, Rossie?’’ Everard asked, 
greatly puzzled to understand this girl, wlio seemed 
so self-possessed and assured in her long dregs, to 
which he charged everything new or startling in hee 
conduct, 

Rosamond hesitated a moment, and then said: 
*¢ You have convinced mo against my will that I ara 





Montressor. If so, you can cavil at these items, and 
g 





at present the lawful heir of your father’s property, 
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and that I cannot dispose of it until I am twenty-one. 
I have tried bard not to accept that as a fact, but I 
am compelled to do so, You say that I am really 
and truly the mistress of Forrest House, don’t 
you?” 

* Yes, really and truly, all the mistress there is.’’ 

“And don’t mistresses of houses generally do as 
they like about the arrangements of matters in the 
house?” was the next question, put squarely 
aud plainly, and Everard replied ; 

“Generally, yes.” 

** Well then, this is what I mean todo. First, I 
shall keep a strict account of the income and ex- 
penditure, so far as the outlay is for me. I have 
four hundred pounds of my own, and I shall use 
that first, and by that time I hope to be able to 
take care of myself. I regret now so much that 
when I had every chance to study I did not improve 
it, instead of playing with the cats and romping with 
the dogs. I might have had education sufficient to 
teach little children now, but I believe I am a per- 
fect ignoramus, especially in arithmetic, for I do not 
quite know ail the multiplication table, and fractions 
puzzle me dreadfully; but I am gving to have some 
nice, middle-aged lady to come into the house as 
companion and teacher, and shall study so hard that 
in a year or two at must I shall be able to go out as 
governess or teacher in some school, and so not touch 

‘any more of your money.” 

“ But, Rossie, I ’’ Everard began, but she said : 

* Don’t interrupt me, please. My mind is quite 
made up. ‘There are some things I canuot do, and 
there are some things I can, and this is one of them. 
I shail have the teacher and get an education, and 
meanwhile shall live as economically as possible. 
There are three acres in the grounds about the house 
—Lawyer Russell told me so, and I have walked all 
over it several times to see what and how much must 
‘be done to keep it up as your father kept it. I want 
it always to look well, for your sake, as you will see 
if you stay in Rothsay, but | think Uncle Abel can 
manage it all, with occasional help.’’ 

‘Rossie, are you crazy? Uncle Abe takes care 
of the horses,’’ Everard exclaimed, and Rosamond 
answered him: 

‘But, Mr. Everard, I want you to sell the horses 
and carriage, too; I shall never use them, and horses 
cost so much to keep, I know. I asked Uncle Abe, 
and he said, at the least, two pounds a week, and I 
can’t afford it. Lliketo walk, and have good strong 
feet and ankles—great, big ones, you used to say,” 
and she tried to smile, but there was a tear on her 
lung eyelashes as she referred to a past which had 
been so pleasant and free from care. ‘*A part of 
the land is a park,’’ she went on, “ and does not need 
much attention except to pick up and prune, and cut 
the grass occasionally, Uncle Abel told meso. I 
have talked with him, aud he says if I givea little 
more a month he can do all thereis to be done 
in the grounds, if he does not have the horses to 
look after, so I shall keep him and his little grand- 
son, Jim, to do errands and wait on the table and 
door, and Aunt Axie to work iu the house, and send 
the rest away.”’ 

“Why, Rosamond,” Everard said, staring at 
her in amazement, ‘‘ you don’t know what you are 
talking about, Aunt Axie cannot do the work of 
three.” 

‘© Nor will she,’’ Rossie said; “I am going to shut 
up most all the house, and only use two rooms up- 
staire, one for myself and one for the teacher, and 
the dining-room downstairs, and little sitting-room 
off for any calls I may have. Ican take care of my 
own room and the teacher’s, too, if she likes, and 
Axie will not have more to do than she does now, 
and she is willing to try; 1 have talked with her 
abont it.” 

She had settled everything as she wanted to have 
ft, and it only remained for Everard, as her guar- 
dian, to acquiesce in her wisies when he found that 
nothing which he could say had power to change her 
mind. 

She had developed great decision of character, and 
so clear a head for business in all its details that 
Everard told her, laughingly, that it would be im- 
possible for him tocheat her in go much as a penny 
without being detected. 

He was intensely interested in this queer girl, as 
he styled ber to himself, and so far as was consistent 
with her good, did everything she asked, proving 
himself the most indulgent of guardians and faithful 
of administrators. 

Together with Beatrice he inquired for and found 
a Mrs. Markham, a lady and the widow of a curate, 
who seemed exactly fitted for the situation at For- 
rest House as Rossie’s teacher and companion. 

All Rossie’s wishes with regard to reducing the 
expenditures of the household were carried out with 
ene exception 








Everard and Beatrice both insisted that shé should 
keep one of the horses, the gentlest, which she could 
drive, and the light, covered carriage which had been 
Mrs. Forrest’s. é 

To this Rossie finally consented, but sent away 
three of the servants, and shut up all the rooms not 
absolutely essential to her own aud Mrs, Markham’s 
eomfort. 

In this way she would save both fuel and lights, 
and the wear of furniture, she said, and to save for 
Everard had become a sort of mania with her. 

And when he saw he could not move her Everard 
humoured her whims and suffered her in most things 
to have her way. 

He had a cheap, quiet lodging where he was made 
very comfortable by his landlady, who felt a little 
proud of having Judge Forrest’s son in her family, 
even if he were disowned and poor. 

Blood was better than money any day, and lasted 
longer, she said, and as Everard had the bluest of 
blood she made much of him, and petted him as he 
had never been petted in his life, even by his 
mother. 

And so, under very favourable auspices, the new 
life began with the three persous with whom this 
story has most to do. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE NEW LIFE. 


So far as Rossie was concerned it bade fair to be 
very successful. Mrs, Markham proved to be more 
than she had promised, and was both mother and 
friend to the young girl in whom she was greatly 
interested, 

A thorough scholar herself, she had a marvellous 
power of impart ng her information to others, and 
under her instruction Rossie was fast gaining the 
ground she had lost during the years when she had 
chosen to be idle rather tuan give herself to close, 
deep study, 

She gave herself to it now with an eagerness and 
avidity which astonished Mrs. Markham, and made 
her sometimes try to hold her pupil back, lest her 
health should fail from too close application. 

But Rossie’s constitution was excellent, and she 
seemed to grow stronger, and fresher, and rounder 
every day, notwithstanding that all her old habits of 
life were changed, 

The very cats and dogs were neglected, and not 
even the announcement of four new kittens in the 
garret roused her further than to give orders that 
they should all be allowed to live, instead of being 
drowned in the river, as Uncle Abel suggested. 

** Cats did not cost much, and the house was fall 
of rats,” she said ; and so the kittens lived, and the 
number of cats was increased to twelve, which, with 
four dogs, made quite an army of pets, aud kept the 
house lively with their gambole and frolics,, 

Every day Beatrice came to the Forrest House, 
evincing almost as much interest in Rosamond’s 
eiucation as did Mrs. Markham herself, and giving 
her a great deal of instruction with regard to her 
French accent and music, - 

Every Sunday Everard dined with Rosamond, 
and called upon her weekdays when business re- 
quired that he shouli doso; but though he looked 
forward to these visits with the eagerness of a 
schoolboy going home, they were most always 
disappointing aud productive of more pain than 
pleasure, 

In some respects Everard was very happy, or at 
least content, these first months of the new life. He 
was honourably earning a very fair livelihood, and at 
the same time advancing with his profession, No 
young man in town was more popular than himself, 
except, indeed, with a few keepers of taverns, for 
the teetotallers had dragged him into their ranks, 
and claimed him as their legal adviser, 

This, of course, made him unpopular with some, 
though everybody respected and believed in and 
trusie! him, and the teetotallers doted ou aud made 
much of him, especially as he did not press them for 
money, but worked for them mostly without pay, 
knowing well that he could rot probably get it if he 
demanded it ever so much. 

The laiies had now formed themselves into a 
society called the “ Temperance Leagu«,’’ and had 
chosen Beatrice president. They met every Saturday 
afternoon in the basement of the Methodist church, 
and Rhoda Aun rang the bell to call them together, 
aud then, when they came, prayed ‘zealously for 
them, especially th se * who kept the stuff in their 
cupboards and cellars, even while fighting the foe, 
and so were traitors in the camp.” 

Beatrice knew that she was one of the traitors 
aimed at, but would not quarrel with Rvoda Ann, or 





even explain to her that it wae possible for a person 











to be strictly temperate and perfectly consistent with 
their prineiples and yet have wine iu their cupboards 
and sometimes drink it, too, 

She only laughed good-naturedly and smoothed 
matters between Mrs. Baker and the disaffected ones, 
and made Everard her confidant in everything. Bee’s 
friendship was very sweot to Kiverard, and helped to 
make his life comparatively pleasant, 

Josephine did not trouble him much with letters 
which he had to answer. He took care that she 
should not by supplying her frequently with money, 
not large sums at a time—he did not think that 
best, lest she should increase her demands, but he 
often sent her small amounts inthe form of drafts 
without any other message, and she seemed satisfied 
to bave it so. 

He had sold his horse, his stock was yielding him 
something regularly now, and with the percentage 
due to him for his services as administrator, he was 
doing very well and would have been quite content 
but for that undefinable something which troubled 
him so much, that sense of loss ever present with 
him and making him wonder at himself for feeling 
it so keenly, 

He bad lost little Rossie, the child Rossie, and he 
wanted her back again with the short gingham dress, 
and white apron and cape bonnet, and big boots 
and little tanned hands; wanted the girl whom he 
had teased, and petted, and domineered over at will, 
who used to romp the livelong day with the dogs 
and cats, and teach even the colts and calves to run 
and race with her ; who used to chew her bonnet 
strings and burst the buttons off her dress, and eat 
green apples and plums, and cry with the stomack- 
ache till he went after the doctor for her in the dark 
night, whistling to keep up his courage as he we t 
down the lonely-avenue where the tall trees made 
such dense shadows, and an owl hooted at him irom 
a stump close to the road. 

Ail these incidents of the past as connected with 
Rossie came back to him so vividly, and he lived 
them over and over again as the sweetest memories 
of his life, except indeed the memory of bis mother. 

More than once he dreamed of that other time, and 
waking suddenly, with a load of depression on him, 
asked himself aloud ; 

‘* What has become of the child Rossie ?”’ . 

She had been such a rest, such a comfort to him, 
and in one sense she was a comfort now, at least she 
was a study, an excitement, a puzzle to him, and ho 
always found himself looking forward to the visits 
which he made her with an immense amount of in- 
terest. Every Sunday he dined with ner and Mrs. 
Markham, and after dinner sang with her some of 
the old-fashioned sacred songs his mother had loved, 
and which were pecuiiarly adapted to Rosamond’s 
low, sweet voice. 

Then he walked with her tochurch in the evening, 
and sat in his father’s pow, and heard her responses 
More than what the clergyman said, and waiked 
back with her and Mrs, Markham to the house after 
service was over, and said good-night at the door, 
and wondered vaguely if women like Mra. Mark- 
bam always went to church, if they never had a 
headache, or a cold, and were compelled to stay at 
home. 

Occasionally, too, he went to the Forrest House on 
business, asking only for Miss Hastings, and hoving 
Mrs. Markham would stay away, but Mrs, Markham 
always appeared first, coming in as if by accident, 
and seating herself, with the shawl she was knitting, 
far off by the window, justwyhere she could see what 
was done at the other end of the room, 

After a little Rosamond would appear, not in short 
gingham and white apron, though she wore the 
latter sometimes, but in her long black gown, which 
trailed over the carpet as she wa:ked, and exaspe- 
rated Everard with tne sound of its trailing, for to 
that he charged the metamorphosis in Kossie. 

It was the cause of everything, and made her into 
the quiet, dignified Miss Hastings, to whom it was 
impossible to speak as he used to speak to Rossie, 
with her big feet, her buttons off, aud the scratches 
on her brown bands. 

Even the hands were changed since she ceased to 
play so much outdoors, and were almost as white 
and shapely now as Bee’s, and this he took as 4 
kind of grievance, too, just as he took the hiding of 
the feet, so that he could no longer tell whether the 
shoes were big or little, laced gaiters, or butioued 
boots. 

Only the tips of the toes were visible as s'6 came 
to him across the room, a smile always on her face, 
but a shy, downcast look in her eyes, as if she were 
thinking of that scene in his father’s room, and blushi- 
ing for very shame. 

And Rossie was generally thinking of it when she 
saw him, and she could not appear quite natural 
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with him, until one day he had a chance to speak to 
her alone. 

He was looking from his office window and saw 
Mrs. Markham going by for the long walk she was 
acenstomed to take daily, 

He had seen her pass that way frequently with 
Jtosamond at her side, and to watch them until they 
were out of sight, and to think how changed Rossie 
was, even asto her walk, had been the event of the 
day; but Rossie was not with her governess now; 
she was probably at home alone, and though Everard 
had been at the Forrest House the night before he 
suddenly remembered a little matter of business 
which made it very necessary for him to go again, 
and he was soon walking rapidly up the long avenue 
to his old bome. 

Aunt Axie let him in, and Rossie was at home, 
but not very well, She’d speak to ber if Mars’r 
Everard would sit down. : 

There was no fire in the sitting-room, for he was 
not expected, and even that in the dining-room 
adjoining it was very low, and Everard shivered as 
he drew near to the grate and tried to warm him- 
self. © 

Heknew where the coal-scuttle was, and brought 
it from the closet and replenished the fire, and raked 
it down, and put on the blower, and had quite a 
bright, cheerful blaze when at last footsteps were 
heard descending the stairs and Rosamond came in, 
looking a little pale, with a bit of red flannel bound 
round her throat, 

That bandage brought back in part the Rossie of 
old, who was much given to sore throats in winter 
and on whose neck Aunt Axie always bound a pork 
rind asa sure cure. He was certain she had one on 
cow. and he said to her playfully: 

“ Well, Piggie, I sce you have a sore throat.” 

Piggie was the name by which he used teasingly 
to call her when the red bandage was on, and he ap- 
plied it now hoping to break down the barrier 
between them and establish himself on something 
like his old footing with her. 

She laughed and eaid it was Aunt Axie’s doings 
—that her throat was not sore, but she had thought 
it better not to go out that morning, and she asked 
abruptly what had brought him there. Was there 
more business? 

** Yes, and he blushed guiltily, and wanted to shake 
her for standing up so straight and dignified, with 
her hands holding to the back of a chair while he 
explained that the Ludlow mortgage would be due in 
a few days, and asked if she would like to have 
it renewed, as it could be, or the money paid 
and invested somewhere else at a higher rate, 
He had forgotten to mention it the previous night, 
ne said, and as she had expressed a wish to 
know just how the moneys were invested he thoug bt 
best to come again and consult her. 

Roxsie did not care in the least; she would leave 
it entirely to him, she said, but when he told her 
that a mortgage was a safe investment she decided 
to have it extended, and then waited apparently for 
him to go, 

But Everard was not in a burry; he had her to 
himseif, and meant to have it out with ber, As she 
was standing he, of course, was standing too, but 
now he said to her as he passed her a chair : 

“Sit down, Rossie. I am tired to death standing, 
and I am not going just yet, I want to ask how long 
this state of things is to go on ?”” 

She did not know at all what he meant, and looked 
at him wonderingly as she took the proffered chair 
and said: 

“ What state of things? What do you mean?” 

“TI mean the high and mighty air you have put on 
towards me. Why, you are so cold and dignified 
that one can’t touch you with a ten-foot pole, and 
this ought not to be. I have a right to expect 
something different from you, Rossie—from my 
sister, I daresay I can guess in part what is the 
matter, You are always thinking of that day you 
came tom: in father’s room and said what you did. 
But for Heaven’s sake, Rossie, forget it. I have 
never thought of it asa thing of which you need 
feelashamed, You had tried every way to give me 
the money, and when that idea was suggested to 
you, you seized upon it without a thought of barm, 
and generously offered'to marry me and then run 
away, and so reinstate me in my rights.” 

Rossie’s face was scarlet, but she did not speak, 
and he continued : 

“It was a noble, unselfish act and just like you to 
do it, and I don’t think a whit the less of you for it. 
I know you did not mean it that way, as you assured 
me so vehemently, telling me you would not marry 
me for a thousand times that money; of course you 
wouldn't. I am your brother, You bave known 
me as such ever since you can remember anything 





here, and my little sister was very dear to me, and 
I miss her so much now that I have lost her.” 

“Lost her, Mr. Everard? Lost me? No, you 
haven’t!”? Rosamond said, her eyes filling with tears, 
which shone like stars as Everard went on; 

“Yes, Ihave. I iost her when you put on those 
long dresses and covered up your feet, and began to 
meet me in such a stiff, formal way, with that prim, 
old duenna always present, as if she was airaid I 
was going to eat you up. Mrs, Markham is very 
nice, no doubt, but I don’t like that in her, I’m 
not going to hurt you, and I want sometimes to see 
you here alone and talk freely and cosily as we used 
to talk—about your cats, if you like; I don’t care 
what, if it brings you back to me as you used to be, 
for you don’t know how I long for tie child whom I 
used to tease so much,” 

He stopped talking, and Rossie was almost beauti- 
ful, with the bright colour in her cheeks, and the 
soft light in her eyes, which were full of tears, as 
she said, impulsively : 

“You shall have the child Rossie again, Mr. 
Everard. Iam so glad you have told me wiat you 
have. It will make it so much easier now to see 
you. I was always tuinking of that, and feeling 
that you must think of it, too, and Iam happy to 
know you are not. I don’t want to be stiff and 
distant with you, as you say 1 am, and I won't be 
any more, and you may come as often as youchoose, 
and Mrs, Markham need not be here always. ‘That 
was as much my idea as hers, but the long dress | 
must wear now. It suits me better than tue short 
clothes which showed my feet so much, You know 
you used to tease me so about my feet aud big shoes, 
run over at the heel, and stuffed with cotton to keep 
my toes from sliding about. I think I have im- 
proved in that respect, look ;’’ and lifting the hem 
of her dress she put up her foot, enclosed in a very 
trim-looking buttoned boot. ‘‘ Mrs. Markham per- 
suaded me that I could wear something shorter than 
a six, and not be badly pinched, and so I conseuted 
totry it, This is a narrow four, andthe man as- 
sured me I could wear a three, and even a smaller 
number, with ease, but I preferred beginning on a 
four, I may yet reach atwo, Miss Beatrice’s num- 
ber, who knows ?”’ 

And then she asked when he had seen Bee, and if 
he knew that she intended to spend the winter in 
town, 

He did know it, andsaid he should miss her so 
much, as that was his only calling place, with the 
exception of the Forrest House, 

‘*'Then you must come here oftener,” Rosamond 
said. ‘‘Come just when yoa feel like it; for my- 
self, I wish you could stay here all the time, and do 
not see why you cannot, A brother may surely 
live with his sister.”’ 

She was fast going back to the child Rossie’s way 
of talking and feeling, and Everard thought he 
liked it, and sat for ten or fifteen minutes longer, 
talking familiarly with her, and studying her iace, 
which was growing 80 womanly, so sweet, 60 
pretty. 

‘She will be a splendid-looking woman some 
day,’’ he thought, when at last he said good-bye 
and left her. 

Far down the avenue he saw Mrs, Markham re- 
turning from her walk and not caring to meet her 
he took a shorter path which led to the viliage 
through the back yard and to the rear of the stables 
and barb, 

Behind the latter, and close up to it, was the 
rubbish-heap of the house, the pile where every— 
thing was thrown, from a hoop-skirt to broken bits 
of china—awaiting the bonfire that was always kin- 
dled in the spring. Directly on the top of the heap 
was a long, narrow, worn-out bovt, run over at the 
heel and kicked out at the toe, one of Rossie’s cast 
off boots Everard knew ata glance, and he stopped 
a moment to look at it, 

There is a great deal of character in a cast-off 
shoe, which has been fitted to the person, and this 
was so much like Rosamond, and spoke so loudly 
of the past, that before Everard well knew how 
foolish he was acting he had taken the gray-looking 
thing from the rubbish-heap and wrapped it reve- 
rently in the morning paper which he chanced to 
have in his pocket. 

Why he took it he did not know, or what he 
meant to do with it, 

He only knew he had it, and was walking along 
the highway with it, and could not now throw it 
away, for people would see and wonder at him. 
Arrived at tie office, he put it carefully out of sight 
until he went home, where he laid it away in his 
trunk beside the tress of hair Rosamond had given 
him tke night his father turned bim from the house. 
And that worn boot and lock of hair were in one 
sense all he really had of the cuild Russie, for, though 


he took her at her word, and went often to the 
Forrest House, and saw her frequently alone, there 
was a difference. 

The woman was asserting herself in more ways 
than thelongdress,and gradually as the winter wore 
on he became accustomed to the change, and began 
to like the graceful, dignified young girl, who smiled 
so brightly when he came, almost as well as he had 
once liked the little chilu Rossie, 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
BEES FAMILY, 


Earty in April Beatrice came home from the city 
where she had spent the winter. and brought with 
her not oniy a most fashionable wardrobe and a 
wonderful fashion of dressing the hair, but also a 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, elfish-iooking litue girl, 
whom she cailed Trixey, and whose real name was 
Beatrice Belknap Morton. 

Sue was tie daughter of a missionary to the Feejee 
Islands, who had brought his iuvalid wife home 
hoping the air of the hills might restore life and 
health to her worn-out, wasted frame. 

Bee did not know of his return, and saw him first 
at a missionary meeting which she attended with the 
iriend at whose house she was stopping. 

“The Rev, Theodore Morton will now tell ua 
something of his labours among the Feejees,” the 
presiding clergyman said, and Bee, who was sitting 
far back near the door, rose involuntarily to her feet 
in order to see more distinctly the man who was just 
rising to address the audience, and who stood before 
them, tall, erect, and perfectly self-possessed, as if 
addressing a crowded house had been the business 
of his life, 

Was it her Theo, with whom she had strolled in 
the far off woods that autumnal afternoon, and with 
whom later on, when the summer was over the hills, 
she had stocd by the water’s edge with the pond 
lilies in her hand, and sent him from her to the 
woman more willing tuan herself to share his toils 
and privations in a heathen land, 

That Theo had been spare and thin, with light 
beard and sandy hair; this man was broad-shouldered, 
broad-chested, with well developed physique, and the 
bair, which lay in curis around his massive brow, 
was a rich chestnut brown, as was the heavy beard 
upon his cheek. 

It could not be Theo, she thought, as she sank 
back into her seat ; but the moment she heard the 
deep, musical tones of the voice which had oucea 
power to thrill her every verve, she knew that it was 
he, and listened breathlessly while he told of his 
work in those islands of the sea, and by his burning 
eloquence and powers of speech stirred up his 
hearers to greater interest in the cause, 

He loved his work because it was his Master’s, 
and loved the poor, benighted heathen, some of whom 
he hoped he had been the instrument of leading into 
the light, and he only came home because of the 
sick wife and little ones, who needed an entire change 
of scene and air. 

Where was his wife, Bee wondered, and when the 
meeting was over she drove tothe house of aclergy- 
man, who she knew kept a kind of missionary home, 
and from him learned the address of the Rev, Theo- 
dore Morton, It was a second-rate lodging-house, 
where rooms and board was cheap, and there on the 
third floor back she found Mrs, Theodore Morton, 
the scnool-mistress who had so offended her taste 
with -pectaces and a brown alpaca dress. The 
landlady had bidden her go directly to the room, 
and she had gone and knocked at the door, and then 
stood listening to a sweet childish voice, which 
seemed to be singing a lullaby to a baby, Again 
she knocked, and this time the voice said “‘ Tum in,” 
and she went in, and found a little girl of five years 
old, with the blackest hair and eves, and a dark, 
saucy, picquant face, seated in aa low rocking-chair, 
and holding in her short, fat arms a pale, sickly 
baby of four months or thereabouts, which she was 
trying to hush to sleep. Near her, in an arm-chair, 
sat auother round, rosy-cheeked little girl, who 
wight have been three years old, though her height 
indicated a child much younger than that. On the 
bed in the corner, with ber face to the wall, and 
apparently asleep, lay a woman emaciated and tiin, 
with streaks of gray in the long black hair floating 
in masses over the pillow. Bee thought she must 
have made a mistake, but something in the blue 
eyes of the chubby girl in the chair arrestc } her 
attention, and she said to the elf with the bavy io 
her arms: 

“Is Mrs. Morton iere—Mrs, Theodore Morton ?” 

“Yes, that’s ma—on the bed. Her’s sick; her’s 





always sick. ‘Tum in, but not make a noise, ’cause 
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trying’ to yook baby brother to seep, like a good 
‘ ? 


t rb. 
* An’ Us dood, too,” chirped the dumpling in the 
high chair, ‘]’ve cilmved up bere to det out of the 
way, an’ not wake mamma upand make her head 
ache, an’ par a’s goin’ to bring me some tandy, Leis, 
when be tams from the meetin’.” 

There was no mistaking that blue-eved, fair- 
haired child for other tnam Theodore Morton’s, and 

seatrice stooped down and kissed. her round, rosy 
check, 

“ What is your name, little one ?”’ 

‘*Mamie— Mamie Morton; but dey calls me 
Bunchie, ’cause 1’s so fat, an’ I's mamma’s darlin’, 
aud was tree ears old next week,” was the reply; 
and then Bee turned to the elf, and laying her hand 
on the jet-black hair, said : 

* And your name is what ?”’ 

“'l'rixey every body calls me but papa, who some- 
times says Bee; but that ain’t my very name, It’s 
ever so long, with mavy B’s in it,’’ was the reply, 
and Bee’s heart gave a great bound as she said : 

** Ts it Beatrice?” 

* Yes, and more too, Beatrice somethin’. 

“Beatrice B-lknap, perhaps,’’ guessed the lady, 
and the child replied : : 

“That is it, but how did you know,did you dress 
it?” and the great eyes, so very black and inquisi- 
tive, looked wonderingly ac Bee, who answered: 

“Tam Beatrice Belknap, the lady after whom you 
were named, and I’ve come to see you. I used to 
know your father, Is he well ?” 

“Papa? Yes, he’s ever well, but mamma,” and 
the child put ou a very wise and confidential look 
asshe added in a whisper: “ Mamma’s shiffless all 
the time.” 

Bee could not repress a smile at this quaint form 
of speech, and she asked : 

*And do you take care of baby ? Is there no 
nurse ?”” 

“We had Leah over home,” Trixey said, “ but 
she couldn’t tome with us, ’cause we're so poor, an’ 
pipa has no money.” ; 

“But he buyed me some yed soos,’” Buncbie said, 
e'viking up her little feet, encased in a new pair of 
red morocco shoes, the first sbe had ever had or 
probably seen. 

How Beatrice’s heart yearned over these little 
oues who had known only poverty, and how she 
fonged to lavish upon them a part of her superfluous 
wealth, There was a stir on the bed; the sleeper 
waking, and a faint voice called: 

“ 'lrixey, are you here?” 

“Yes, mamma. I've yocked brother to seep,” 
Trixey suid, starting up, but holding fast to the bapy 
asacat loldsto its kitten, “There’s a lady here, 
mamma, comed to see us,” the child continued, and 
then Mre. Morton roused quickly, and turning on 
her side fixed her great sunken eyes inquiringly on 

seatrice, who stepped forward and with that winning 
sweetness and grace se natural to her, said: 

**{ doubt if you remember me, Mrs. Morton, as 
Ton only sew me onee, and that for a few moments 

fore the ship sailed six years ago. I am an old 
friend of your husband’s, I met himin Paris first 
snd many times after at home. Pernaps you have 

cavd him speak of me—Miss Beatrice Belkuap.’’ 

“ Yes, T'rixey was pamed after you. It was kind in 
you to ca}l,” Mrs. Morton said, and now she sat 
npow the side of the bed and began to bind up her 
long black hair which had fallen on her neck. 

* Let me do tuat,’’ Bee said, as she saw howithe 
exertion of rasing her arms made the invalid cough, 
end drawing off her gloves, her white hands on 
which so many costly jewels, were. shining, were 
soon arranging aud twisting the long hair which, 

ough mixed with gray, was very glossy and lux. 

it. ‘© You have nice hair. and se much of it,’’ 
ele said, and Mos, Morton replied : 

‘Yes, it is very heavy even still, and is all I have 
left of my youth, though I am not so very old, only 
tuirty; bet the life of # missionary’s wife is vob 
>ouducive to the retaining of one’s good jooks:” 

* Was it so very dreadful?’’ Bee asked, a little 

trious about the life which might have been her 
Owe, 

* Not dreadfel, no, but hard; that is, it was very 

1rd OR Me, Who was never strong, though I seemed 
s)tostrangers. I could not endure muelh, aud was 
sick al] the way out, so sick that I used to wish I 

ght die and be buried in the sea. Then Trixey 
me so soon, and the care of her, and the food and 

» climate, and the manner of living there, and the 

rible homesickness! Ob, Iwas so homesick, at 

rst, that I should surely have died if Theo had not 
teen so good. He was always so kind, aud tried to 
spare me every way.” 

* Yes, Lam sure he did,” Bee said; feeling at the 
same time a kind of pity for ‘Theo, who for six years 


and asked ; 
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had spared and been kind to this woman, and. that 
after having known and loved her, Beatrice Belknap, 

There was a great difference between these two 
women ; one, bright, gay, sparkling, full of life and 
health, with weaith skowing itself in every part of 
her elegant dress, from the India, shawl which she 
had thrown-across the chair to the sable muff which 
had failen on the floor; the other, sick, tired, dis- 
heartened, old before her time; and, alas, habited 
in the same brown alpaca in which she had sailed 
away, aud whien had been so obnoxious to Beatrice. 
The material bad been the best of the kind, and 
after various turnings and fixings had. been made at 
last into a kind of wrapper, which wastrimmed with 
a partof another old brown dress of a differeut 
shade, 

Nothing could be more unbecoming to that thin, 
sallow face, aud those dark, hollow eyes, than that 
dress, and never was contrast greater between two 
women than that revealed by the mirror which hung 
just opposite the bed where Mrs, Morton was sitting, 
with Beatrice standing by her, 

Both looked in the glass together, and met each 
other’s eyes, and both must. bave. thought of the 
same. thing, for Mrs. Morton at once changed her 
seat where. she could not see herself, ami as the-hair 
was put up Beatrice also sat down, and, without 
seeming to do so,inspected very minutely the woman 
who was T'neodore Morton’s wife 


(To be Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Improved IncurATOR. —This is a ventilating, heat- 
ing, aud electric heat regulating apparatus for an in- 
cubator, A pancontaius the eggs to be hatched, said 
pan being, in an oven, surrounded by a dead air 
space, and an insulating box filled with powdered 
charcoul. A pipe admits the heated anil moistened 
air from the chamber surroundi:g the heater, This 
pipe contains the damper, to be opened and closed by 
a lever, which is worked by the armature lever of a 
magnet, which is pl.ced in the circuit of a battery. 
The circuit is closed by a mercury gogo, which 
causes the valve to shut off when the heat is too 
high. When the reverse is the case, said gage 
allows the valve to be opened by the spring of the 
armature lever. The mercury gage enters the centre 
of the incubating oven, where it is subject to the 
heat, and one part of the wire is kept in the mer- 
cury, while the other part convects with the adjust- 
ing screw, which is made to dip into the gage, more 
or less, according to the degree of heat wanted; so 
that when the mercury rises to the point of the 
serew, and makes connection, the armature lever 
will be attracted, and thus the valve will be closed 
until, by the cooling of the oven, the mercury falls 
away from the point where the circuit will be 
broken, and the valve will be opened by the spring. 
The heat: is furnished by a lamp supplied from 1 
tank, and having a float and a suitable valve for 
antomatically regulating the supply of oil, and thus 
maintaining regular heat, 

Tus TraL or THe Honprep-Tton-Gun.—The 
100-ton gun, vuilt by Sir W. Armstrong tor the Italian 
Government, has been transported to Spezzia, Italy, 
and there fired fifty times, this being the proof test 
calledfor by the cuntract with the maker. The re- 
suits of the trials show that, with a projectile 
weighing 1.997°6 lbs., and churges of powder varying 
between 299 6 and 373°5, the pressaresat the hottom 
of the bore ranged between 16«nd 21°4 tons per 
square inch ‘ihe velocities obtained were between 
1,337 6 and 1,504 feet per second. ‘Th. firing ground 
was located in a ravine near the-coast, where a butt 
was erected of sanvbag® and gabions filled with 
earth. ‘The effects of the sho:— te enter into the 
detailed consideration of whieh here would occupy 
tov much space—fully reslised all anticipation. As 
might be expeeted, the results have created con- 
siderable excitement in England, as they show: that 
such vessels as the: ‘‘ luflexible,’ hitherto deemed 
impregnabie to modern artillery, are no longer 80. 
The Lritish Admiralty has slready ordered the 
construction of several plates 24 inches thick, or 
some three inches.thicker than those used at Spezzia, 
Plans are also under consideration for the con- 
struction of a 200-ton Fraser gun, capable of throw- 
ing a 3,995 lb. shot. 

Harp Times ror IRONWORKERS IN GERMANY,.— 
In Krupp’s works there were 1,100 hands employed 
in the spring of 1875; in September, 1876, there 
were 9,000. The wages for 12 hours were 5s,; now 
they are 4s. In the works of Horie in 1875, 
2,800 men were employed, who worked six double 
shifts every week; in 1876 there were 1,500 men 


working. five. double shifts. The Gute-Hoffnung 
Hutte, at Oberhausen, employed in March, 18/3 
7,175; in October, 1874, 5,876; in January, 1876, 
4,142 hands. In the Bochum Steel Works 4,600 
men were employed in 1873, while in the first two 
mouths of 1876 the number was 2,250. 

Tue Tarnnest Suret oF IRvn.—Messrs. Graff, 
Beunett, and Co., proprietors of the Millvale Iron- 
works, Pittsburgh, have produced what is now 
claimed to be the thinnest iron that has ever been 
rolled anywhere—15,500 leaves being necessary to 
make an inch in thickness. It was rolled on or- 
dinary plate rolls, upon which plates weighing from 
a ton toa ton anda half have been rolled, and the 
iron used was puddled bar made in « Danks farnace. 
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CHAPTER. XVI. 


THB LAST RESORT- 


Goria fled towards the house, sped throngh tha 
open door, rushed. up the, stairs, nor ever pansed 
until she had reached her.own chamber and locked 
Hterself within it. 

There she sank down into her arm-chair to recover 
breath, Her heart waa beating fast, her head 
reeling. 

She seemed to herself on the point of swooning 
or dying, and she neither feared nor cared if this 
were her last hour’on earth. 

She only feared to hear again the revolting words 
that had just been breathed in her shuddering ears. 

She only cared to eseape their repetition. 

This, then, was the meaning of those fixed looks 
that had so thrilled her nerves: and curdled her 
blood—Marcel De Crespigney wanted to marry her! 

Marcel, whom she had always so loyally ioved 
as her dear aunt's husband and widower, and as her 
own uncle by marriage, now wished to make her 
his wife! 

She shuddered, and covered her eyes with her 
hands, as if to shut ont the vision of such a marriage. 

But she could not. shat out the vision of the 
beautiful, rather weak. face that arose before her in 
all its pale, pathetic, appealing sadness. Those large, 
dark, melancholy eyes. haunted her, 

Sue. could not rouse her soul toany anger against 
him. She loved him too well, as she had always 
done fromher earliest infancy to this moment. She 
could not now remember the day when she had not 
loved him better than any one in the whole world. 

She loved him now as well as ever—as her uncle, 
her Marcel—but she loathed him asa suitor for her 
hana. 

And withal she pitied him deeply. 

*€ Poor Marcel !’’ she murmured to herself when 
she had grown a little calmer. ‘* Poor Marcel! he 
has always sacrificed himself for the happiness of 
other people—even for auntie—and he has never 
had any happiness himself. And now he ie losing 
his reasor. He certainly islosing his reason, or he 
would never dream of such a mad act as marrying— 
Ugh! I willnot. think of it. Whata misfortune! 
What can have caused it? His long, lonely life, 
perhaps.. And perhaps-also, as.he loves me so 
dearly, and he has no one else but me to love, he ia 
afraid that I will do as other young ladies do—that 
is, sometime or other, marry and leave him. Fool- 
ish old Marcel, tothink that I would leave him for 
any oneelse! If‘ he did but know me he would 
know that I’should never marry. But the more lL 
think of it the-surer I feel that that is the reason 
of his strange conduct. He loves me, he has no one 
left but me, and he-fears that [will leave him, and 
so he wants to marry me just to prevent my going, 
and to insure my staying with him as long as he 
lives. But, oh, what’ au alternative:!’’ she added, 
t with a shudder. 

She was, however, growing calmer, having found, 
as.she supposed, a solution of -the whole difficulty. 

“ Now,” she continued her mental argument, 
‘“‘ when Marcel is made to understand that I will 
never leave him so long as he lives, and never even 
wish to leave him, but will remain with him,and be 
perfectly happy with him, in devoting myself en- 
tirely to his service as the most loving and dutiful 
daughter or niece could do, then, of course, he will 
be perfectly satisfied.” 

The ringing of the first dinner-bell roused her 
from her reverie. 
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“Poor Marcel!’ she said to herself. ‘I dare- 
say he thinks now that he has frightened and 
offended me 8o thoroughly that I will not go down 
and join him at dinner, even on this Christmas Day ! 
Anvd indeed he did more than frighten me—he 
shocked me so awfully that Iam sure I could never 
bear to look on his poor, wretched face again if I 
had not found a way to cure him of his madness 
and make him contented—a way tnat will not re- 
quire any self-sacrifice on my part either, for I 
never even dreamed of marrying and leaving him. 
I never liked the idea of’ marrying, The most un- 
happy people Lever sawin my life were married 
people—my aunt and’ unele—and the happiest 
people I ever knew were the unmarried. No! I 
will never marryamd leavemy uncle! And when I 
make him understamd’ this he will renounce his 
foolish and. d rest contented 
with the company offhig:niece.”’ 

While turning: these thoughts over in her mind 
she Was examining’ the contents of her wardrobe to 
select a dress suitable to the occasion. 

Gloria De la: Were had always dressed in a style 
too old for her earty/youth aud bright beauty. ‘The 
reason was shesaw only elderly or 
aged people. 

Now, for this Christmas dinner with her uncle, 
she wore a dark bhue moire antique with low neck 
and short sleeves richly trimmed with old point 
lace. Herornaments were heir-looms of her father’s 
tumily—eatrings; necklace and bracelets of pearls 
set in diamonds, Her rippling golden hair was 
carried’ baek from: her: forehead and gathered into a 
shower of ringlets that fell. over a low comb from 
the top of her head'to her graceful shoulders, 

As the second bell: rang she opened the door and 
descended to the drawing-room. 

Meanwhile Marcel De Crespigney had returned to 
the house, entered the privacy of his: library, and 
banged the door to angrily behind him; 

Aud there he had spent some hours'striding up and 
down the floor, and caliing down maledietions on 
lis own head for his waut of patience and self- 
control. 

In the midst of his confusion the sound of the first 
dinner-bell s » ote his ears. 

He did not attend to its warning to goand make 
his toilet, but continued to walk up and down the 
floor, breathing imprecations upon his own folly, 
until the more imperative clangor of the second bell 
summoned him. 

“And now,”’ hesaid, “ I suppose I haveso offended 
and estranged her asto drive her away from the table, 
so that I shall: have: to dine alone on Christmas 
Day. Well, it-will serve me right-if 1 do.” 

And with another malediction upon his» “ mad- 
ness ’’ he left the study and ‘walked slowly and sadly 
into the dining+room, 

How great:was his surprise and pleasure to see his 
beloved Gloria standing with her hand upon the baek: 
of her chair at'the head of the table. 

He noticed, too, that she was carefully and bean- 
tifully dressed, though, with, her moire antique, old 
point lace and diamonds, more in the styie of a 
middle-aged matron thana youthful maiden, 

She was looking happy, too—a cireumstance which 
he misu.derstood and misinterpreted in his own 
favour, for be could not know what had been passing 
in her own mind, ov that her content was founded 
on the faith that she had discovered a perfect solution 
for the difficulty,in which she had previously found 
herself. ; 

if the servant had not been presevt he would have 
expressed his contrition for having frightened her, 
and his delight in meeting ber again, but there stood 
Laban, in his best holiday dress, a suit of fine, blaek | 
broaicloth, swallow-tailed coat and coatinuations, 
blacx satin vest and spotless linen, exhibiting at 
once the self-conseiousness of am dandy and the 
solemnity of a bishop, and looking disapprebation on 
his habby and rusty master, who had made uo toilet 
in honour of the Christmas dinner, 

The young lady of the house took no notice of the 
¢lonel’s neglect ; yet it was to her he spoke, of course, 
when he said : ‘ 

* I owe you an apology, my dear, for appearing 
before you in this:style, but really ——”’ 

** Never mind, uncle, dear. Weare alone, so what 
does it matter? Who has a better right to appear 
in comfortable dishabille at his own table than you 
have ?” she brightly inquired, thinking at the same 
tine of the graver apology he owed her for aheavior 
offence, 

He naturally misinterpreted her good humour, and 
rewarded it with a smile of gratitude. 

Though they were but two the dinner was a pro- 
tracted one, for there were many courses, and the 
family cook would have felt enraged if every one of 
then had not been honoured. 

And old Laban—a cross b-tween a bishop and a 





dandy—waited with solemnity and self-conceit, 


Atlength it was over, and they adjourned to the | 


drawing-room. 

“Shall I play Luther’s Christmas hymn for you, 
uncle, dear?’’ inquired Gloria, as sue seated herself 
before the piano, 

“Yos, love, thank you, pliy that, but no more; for 
I wish to talk with you and settle something before 
I can take any iuterest in anything else,’’ he re- 

lied. 
’ Gloria sat down and played and sang with all her 
usual feeling, spirit and charm, 

When she had finished her hymn she arose and 
went to the fire and seated herself beside her 
guardian; for she also wished to talk to him and 
“settle something ”’ which she believed would con- 
tent them both. 

Cononel D, Grespigney was the first to speak, 

‘*T was too sudden with you this morning, dear. 
I did not stop to consider hew your nerves had been 
shaken by the frightful aeeident of yesterday, and 
so | startled you by a too abrups disclosure of my 
feelings——” de paused again; amd she took his 
haod and said kindly: 

“ Say uo more about it, unele, dear, I understand 
—and I have something to reply presently.” 

“ Youunderstand and yet you call me uncle !’’ he 
said, wineing. 

“J was a slip of the tongue, Marcel, dear, <A 
meré matter of habit. I will learn to call'yow any- 
thing you please,so that I may make you happy,” 
she answered, affectionatebys 

“ And you will let me hope—you will let me hope 
—that some day, not far off; you will give yourself 
to me entirely; you will be. my own, my precious, 

pearl beyond‘ price, my best gift of Hiu—my 
wife ??’ he breathed; im low, deep, intense tones; 
while his whole dark face grew radiant-with happi- 
ness, He took her hand and gazed into her eyes. 
She drew her hand away, averted her head and 
shrank from him. 

‘My timid one, what are you afraid of?” he ten- 
déerly inquired, drawing nearer to her, and attempt- 
ing gevtly to steal his arm around her waist, for he 
still fatally misunderstood her. 

“Don’t, uncle, don’t! This is maduess! This is 
sacrilege!’ sho exclaimed, withdrawing herself from 
his geutle caress, ‘I am not timid, uncle; but 
don’t do that again, or you will drive we out of your 
sight for ever,’ she added, as she walked away to a 
distant window and stood there, pale and tiembling, 
looking out, but seeing nothing. 

Marcel De Crespigney remained where she had left 
him, leaning back in bis chair, with his eyes fixed 
upon the fire—like hers, seeing notbing. 

He did net attempt to follow her to apologise or 
explain, He was‘sorely perplexed. 

After a few moments, when she had had time to 
compose herself, she came back to her seat and 


said : 

“ When I ran away from you this morning I was 
too much shocked and distracted to understand any- 
thing rightly, or to know what to do. But after I 
had come to myseli I began to refl-ct, and, at length, 
I comprenendcd ” She paused, as if to think a 
\ittle longer. 

“Yes, dear; I know, I know, Iwill give you 
time. I will be very patient,’’ he replied, very 
gently and contentedly, for ho still wid-ly misinter- 
preted her. She did not know that he did so misin- 
terpret her, and thus they were unconsciously at 
cross-purposes, 

« And,” slowly continued the girl, ‘‘as soon as I 
comprehended I resolved to come to you and tell 
you something that I have vetermined upon, and 
which I think will harmonise our lives and make 
us both happier.” 

“ Yes, love, yes, speak freely, speak plainly,’ he 
vreathed hardly, suppressing every impuls» to draw 
nearer to her, or to touch her hand that bung so 
near his over the arm of her chair. 

‘* Well, then, Marcel, dear—oh! it is difficult to 
speak of marriage, even negatively, as I shall !—but, 
Marcel, I know you have been thinking that some 
day I might, as other young folks do, marry ana 
leave my home for another : and so, to prevent me 
from doing that, you dreamed of the impossible 
plan you proposed to me,” 

“*Tmponsible,’ Gioria ?’’ he repeated, as his 
happy face gloomed and darkened. 

** Yes, ‘impossible,’ because insane, profane, sa- 
rilegious! Oh,I cannot bear to think of it! Do 
not compel me to think of it—even negatively —after 
this !’” 

“* Gloria!” Fe cried, in a tone of pain and reproach. 

“Hear me out, dear Marcel! for indeed ! mean 
to re-assure you! Listen, then! Since you love me 
so well that you would even marry me-—-ugh !— 
rather than lose me, hear me promise, Marcel, that 
you shall never lose me. I will never, never, never 
leive you to marry any one at ali! I will stay with 
you and be your own faithful, affectionate, devote 
n.ecy, loving you as if I were your dauguter—ioving 








and serving you as my dear uncle, and even as if 
| you were my own father! Now, Marcel, I promise 
| to do this on the word of a Do la Vera, whose very 
; name is Truth! if only you will give up this mad 
| and sacrilegious idea of me, which of course I kuow 
| you will readily do.” 

’ “And is this your plan for ‘harmonising our 
\ lives’ and making me havpy ?” he groaned, with 
such a look of anguish that Gloria could not endure 
it. With a low cry of pain she averted her face. 

** Bat, child, i will not torture you, as I see 1 am 
doing now. Time and patience—time and patience 
work wonders. I must waif and hope—wait and 
hope,” he breathed, with the reiteration of misery, 

She arose and siood behind him, and with her 
hand on the back of his chair murmured; 

“Marcel, I am not angry, but I am very, very 
unhappy. I must now go and stay by myself a little 
while.’’ 

“Go then, Gloria! Go!’’ he moaned, without 
turning to look at her. 

Gloria fled to her own room; bat even there the 
agonised face she had left behind followed her, 
hawnted her, and tormented her. 

hen she dressed herself in her seal jacket and 
hat‘and went out and walked up and down under 
the-eold starlight of the Christmas night until she 
wWas*so weary that she could walk no longer. 

Finally she returned to the house and retired to 
bed; without again seeing her guardian. 

Theeterrible mental trials of’ the days and weeks 
that'followed surpass all powers of description. 

The deep, devoted, constant love of Marcel De 
Crespigmey for the beautiful child he called his 
ward had’ been fanned by opposition and fear of 
disappointment into an intense and insane passion. 
He lest'all patience and self-control; he could no 
longer refrain from pleading with her or caressing 
her, even when he saw tiat his words and actions 
inflicted tortures unendurable upon the gentle and 
sensitive soul. 

And Gloria, she suffered with a subtle anguish 
difficult to analyse, impossible to describe. As his 
niece and a child she loved and pitied her uncle with 
all her young, compassionate heart, even as she had 
loved and pitied him from her earliest infancy up to 
present girlhood. But with her Christian faith and 
training she believed his suit to her to be most 
sinful and sacrilegious, and she shrank from it in 
horror and loathing unspeakable and indescribable. 
Yet whenever she betrayed these emotions of fear 
and abhorrence the look of utter misery they would 
cail up on his face woulc cause a momentary revul- 
sion of feeling in her, melting her heart to tender- 
ness and sympathy. 

He would be quick to see this change and gather 
hope from it. 

Sometimes during the day, when her pity for him 
almost broke ber own heart, she would be on the 
verge of sacrificing ali her future life, her religious 
principles, her very soul’s salvation, only to give 
him happiness, to drive away the look of misery 
from his face and see him smile again. 

Sometimes at night see would dream that she had 
really done this, that she had become her uncie’s 
wife. Then she would wake with a cry of terror to 
wonder and rejoice that it was but a dream. At 
other times she would not wake so soon, but would 
dream on of being married to her unele, and borrified 
by her position and trying to run away to nide her- 
self, to drown herself, to do anything rather than to 
fali into his hands, or be compelled to live with him 
as her husband ; and so she would moan and sigh in 
her troubled sleep throughout the night and wake 
at last prostrased, depressed and miserable with 
the thought that all too probably, in some weak 
moment when pity shouid be in the ascendant, this 
hideous dream might become a more hideous 
reality. 

She had no refuge in her wretchedness, no mother, 
sister or friend to whom she could confide her 
troubles. She could not even go away from her 
guardian orfrom Promontory Hali. She had no 
protector in the world but him, no home on earth 
but his house. Besides. he was her lawful guardian, 
and had a guardian’s power over her— if, indeed, 
ne ever should choose to exercise it against ber will, 
as he never yet had done, and as she was sure he 
never would do. But this power would iast until 
she should become of age, or until she should 
marry; for, by the terms of her father’s will, ter 
bondage asa ward was to terminate with her ma- 
jority or her marriage. ‘thus she had no refuge 
from the guardian who never sought to cverce ner 
inclinations in any way, ut through her affections, 
through her love, sympathy, and compassion had 
vained an ever iccreasing wud most fatal power 
over her. 

More and more dangerous grew her position as 
days and weeks went by. Every day she was 
weaker, looking on her .cvers despair. Every 
night her dreams were more terrible in their like. 




















































































































ness to reality. To prove the degree to which her 
brain and nervous system were becoming affected 
she began to be confused by dreams—in this way: 
She would dream that she awoke from a dream, 
and waking, found that she was really married and 
miserable, 

So utterly distracted was her mind that she 
could never be sure what was vision and what 
reality. 

She felt herself falling into a despair that touched 
insanity, and inspired deadly horror of the ultimate 
results. : 

‘*Tam sinking, day by day, deeper and deeper 
towards perdition! One of two things will happen 
to me. I shall go mad in this struggle—I shall go 
mad and drown myself—or else I shall marry 
Marcel and murder him! If I could only die de- 
cently before being driven to such extremity! 
Heaven help and save me, for I cannot help or save 
myself!” she moaned, in her utter anguish. 

But the crisis was approaching. 

It happened on a morning near the last of 
January. ; 

Tne guardian and ward left tne breakfast-room ; 
he had his hand on the knob of the library-door, 
and she wasonher way out fora walk, when he 
called her and begged her to come in and sit with 
him for a little while. 

The meekness of this prayer moved her to grant 
the boon. 

Without a word she turned and followed him 
into the library. 

He threw himself, witha sigh, into his great 
leathern arm-chair beside his writing-table. She 
drew forward a low ottoman and seated herself at 
his feet, as she had loved to do in the quiet, peace- 
ful days they had spent together just after her 
return home. 

There was something now in his face and manner 
so broken, subdued, resigned, as to touch her deeply 
with tender compassion, and draw her into demon- 
strations of sympathy and affection that soon 
deprived him of all self-control. 

Before she was aware he reached down his hands, 
caught her up in his arms, strained her to his bosom, 
and pressed passionate kisses on eyes cheeks and 
lips, while speechless, breathless, she struggled and 
fluttered like a captured bird, until, at length, she 
broke away and fled from him. 

He sat where she had Jeft him, grieved and 


angered with himself for having shocked and dis- | 


tressed her whom he loved better than his own life ; 
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he cursed himself and his weakness and his folly as 
he had never done before! He resoived that hence- 
forth he would put such a guard upon himself as 
never to offend her again, by word or look.. He 
would not intrude upon her in any way ; but when 
he should see her again he would humbly express 
his contrition and sorrow for having offended her, 
and would earnestly beg her forgiveness. 

And she would forgive him ; for, after all, what 
great wrong had he done? 

Only kissed her against her will; kissed her rather 
tae perhaps, but that was because she resisted 
nlm. 

What great offence was in that? he asked him- 
self. Had he not seen in the parlour games of for- 
feits played in many a country house—had he not 
seen young men “ pick cherries,’’ as they called it 
—run after a young girl and catch and kiss her by 
force, if not against her will, and been punished by 
a slap on the face, admini-tered with a laugh ? 

* Gloria is too fastidious, too morbid,” he said 
to himself, 

Yet somehow he could not so excuse himself to 
his own conscience, 

Gloria was pure, dainty and refined, and he was 
very gulpab‘e in his conduct towards her, his con- 
science told him. 

Now he resolved that he would ask her pardon, 
and after obtaining it he would be more discreet 
and respectfal in his manner towards her until his 
love and patience should win her to be his wife. 

Too late! 

Marcel De Crespigney was never in his life again 
permitted to look on the face of Gloria De la Vera. 

Terrified and enraged beyond anything that 
she had ever experienced in all the days of her 
life, offended and revolted beyond all hope of recon- 
ciliation, Gloria‘had fled from the presence of her 
guaraian and sought the sanctity of her own room. 

There she locked herself in and sat down to re- 
cover her lost wits and breath. 

She sat there, looking not like the glad little Glo’ 
whom we first knew, and whose pulse was music 
and whose breath was song—no, she sat there, 
with her elbow on her kneo and her chin in her 
hand, and her eyes fixed on vacancy, shrunk to half 
tneir size, gleaming with twice their fire, and glow- 
ing like live coals from the white ashes of her pale 
and angry face—she sat there like some grim little 
Sphinx or Nemesis brooding revenge and plotting 
ruin 














“T hate him now. I can never bear to look upor 
his face again !’’ so ran her thoughts. “ To sare to 
kiss meon my lips! Why, my own beloved father 
seldom kissed me except on my brow. And David 
Lindsay, my old playmate and my preserver, who 
loves me so unselfishly—David Lindsay, as he knelt 
beside my bed, on the morning after he had 
saved my life, only lifted a curl of my hair and 
pressed it to his face, and when he saw me wake 
and look at him, he laid the tress down reverently, 
as if it were something almost too sacred to be 
touched ; and he is a poor, unlearned, uncultivated 
man, 

“And to think that this gentleman, this officer, 
this Colonel De Crespigney should have so for- 
gotten his honour! This guardian should have so 
betrayed his trust as to seize and hold me power- 
less and kiss me on my lips in spite of all my 
strugglesaud distress! On, the meanness of theact! 
the meanness of the act! No,I can never trust him 
again. I can never bear to see his faceagain. I 
will not spend another day in his house. But, 
where, oh, where shall I fly? I have no place in the 
world to goto. Or,if I had, there is no place to 
which he would not follow me—not to compel my 
return, though as my guardian he could do that. 
But he would not; he would do even worse; he 
would so humble himself to me, would so plead 
with me, would look so heart-broken, that he would 
be sure to prevail with me and coax me back. 

“Oh, Heaven ! oh, Heaven! if I cannot trust him, 
neither can I trust myself. I hate him, and I fear 
him, and yet I pity him and love him too! And wio 
knows but that in some moment of idiotic pity I may 
not consent to all he pleads for and contract this 
repulsive marriage? Then I should go mad and 
murder him, or kill myself. That is what Iam 
afraid of, That gulf of black ruin! What shall I 
do? Oh, what shallIdo? Where can I fly from 
him and from myself? Who will save me from my- 
self and from him? Oh, what shall I do?” 

She leaned her h2ad upon her hand and reflected 
intently for some minutes, but could think of no 
plan by which to escape. 

Suddenly, without any volition of her own will, 
there flowed into her soul an inspiration. She 
started and raised her head as one listening to a 
suggestion. Her cheeks flushed, and paled, and 
flushed aga'n, and her eyes brightened as she arose 
to her feet. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


By the Author of “ Dan’s Treasure,” “Clytie 
Cranbourne,” etc., ete. 
ewventiidiosas 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
“WE WANT TO SEE ISRAEL SAUNDERS.” 


*‘T rutnk I am punctual to the time you named,”’ 
said Frederick Moncxton, aidressing Oarrie Carew 
when he had greeted Mr. and Mrs. Shrapnell. 

* Yes, I had forgotten. and I have had so much to 
say I scarcely seem to have been here any time,” 
she replied, almost awkwardly. 

‘‘Never mind, you are nearly like one of our- 
selves,”’ remarked the lawyer. 

While Carrie blushed ; it seemed more than pro- 
bable that the young man really wished to be one of 
them. 

“TI will go on with my story” said Carrie, re- 
seating herself, “‘ but I will make it as short as 
possible. I don’t know what I should have done 
without Lady Mary’s kind advice and sympathy, 
and I used to go to her three or four times a week, 
and thus was saved from feeling so utterly lost from 
my old life as I should otherwise have done.” 

“T have no doubt ef it,’’ assented Mr. Shrapnell. 

“ During this time however I have been hunting 
for wy father’s old servant, Israel Saunders, I had 
no clue, except that his daughter, a widow, kept a 
tobacco. ist’s shop in London, and that the old man 
lived with her, and I don’t suppose I ever should 
have found him but for the assistance of the police- 
man I spoke of who married Sally the servant at 
Miss Thompson’s,”’ 

** And you have found him ?” 

‘Yes, and he has told me where my parents were 
married, and also that he was jyresent and signed the 
register,”’ 

‘* He is a very old man, I suppose ?” 

“* Yes, between eighty and ninety, I should think ; 
but his memory is quite clear.’’ 

__ Then we had better take his deposition at once ; 
if any mistake is made and he diesin the meantime 
we sball be at sea again, and you will forgiva me for 
saying so, Miss Carew, but by unwisely giving up 
possession of Clovelly Court as you did, and hiding 
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[SIGNING THE DEPOSITION.] 


yourself with so little cause, until you are even sup- 
posed to be dead and buried, you have made matters so 
difficult that everything now will have to be proved 
that would previously have been taken for granted, 
and when we come to the fight we must not let Hilda 
Kempson prove too clever for us,”’ suid the lawyer. 

“© You blame me for hiding myself ?’’ 

‘<I certainly do; I don’t see that you have gained 
anything by it, except to grieve your friends, and 
allow those who would injure you to triumph, but it 
is too late to talk of blame or praise now. We will 
goto this man Saunders, take his deposition, and 
you, my wife and I will start for Tynemouth this 
evening.” 

“But my parents were married at Morpeth,” ob- 
jected Carrie. 

“Very well, it is all the same way, and you must 
be guided in this matter by me, if you ple se, Miss 
Carrie, or I won't undertake it again,’’ said Wil- 
loughby Shrapnell, firmly. ‘If you will leave the 
direction of affairs to me I think I can promise suc- 
cess. Besides, your mother is to be considered.” 

‘*My poor mother! What she must have 
suffered!” said Carrie, with a sob inher voice, “I 
am so anxious to see her and to feel that her exist- 
ence is not ull a dream; it seems so strange that I, 
who have never known a mother’s love or care, 
should yet have one living. Yes, Mr. Shrapnell, I, 
will be guided entirely by you, only end our sus- 
pense as soon as you can; I feel as though patience 
and endurance alike had almost reached their 
limits.” 

*- You will have to exercise both a little longer. 
But now we will go and see this Israel Saunders. 
Mr. Monckton will perhaps accowpany us; and you, 
my dear,” turning to his wife, “ will prepare for our 
journey this evening; I will telegraph during the 
day to say we are coming.” 

A few minutes after Carrie and the two gentlemen 
were driving in the direction of Kensington, while 
Mrs. Shrapnell sat in the study meditating. 

“She is very lovely; so like Cara,” she mused ; 
“but lam disappointed in her; she is not so soft 
and gentle as Jara’s daughter should be; uncon- 
sciously she seems such a grande dame that she makes 
poor little me feel small by her side, and she thinks 
and acts for herself in such a manner, more like 
sister Miriam than Cara or me; but then, poor girl, 
she has had to buffet the world alone. If Ihad been 
in the same position I should have been trodden down 
in the hurrying crush. And then, that man whom 
she loyed and who refused her, what a wretch he 





must have been ; how she shrank as she spoke of it. 
Truly the heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger intermeddleth not with its joy ; we will woo 
the soft sweetness back to her wounded feelings. 
How greatly blest am I to have found such a haven 
of peace and love and rest.” 

With which, persu»ded that no woman could bo 
happier than herself, Sadie went to obey her hus- 
band’s request, 

“Her life and character like that of the sweet 
smelling and modest violet, hiding its head though 
shedding its perfume under the shelter of stronger 
and larger plants; while Carrie Carew resembled 
rather the hariy English rose which blooms »ven 
in winter, bright, beautiful and sweet, holding its 
head proudly while the keen and bitter winds have 
struck down or withered most of its companions. 
The violet admires yet cannot comprehend the 
strength and pride of the rose: while the queen of 
the garden leves ani pities for her lowliness her 
more modest and retiring sister.” 

But meanwhile the brougham containing our 
heroine and her two friends rulls on until turning 
into a narrow street on the outskirts of Kensington 
Willoughby Shrapnell pulls the check-string and 
suggests that they shall alight, “ We don’t want to 
attract attention,” he says to bis companions: then 
he orders the man to wait for them, and the three 
walk half up the squalid street till they arrive at 
the door of a small tobacconist’s, over the door of 
whicu is the name of “ Wilmot.” 

A slatternly-looking woman came out of the little 
parlour behind the shop as they entered, and early 
as it was in the day, even an inexperienced eye 
could detect that she had been drinking. 

**We want to see Israel Saunders,” said Mr. 
Shrapnell, 

“Then you can’t,’ was the reply with a hiccup; 
“* he’s dying, poor old dear, and what'll become of me 
and my six poor chi'dren when he’s gone the Lord 
only knows, and I don’t.” 

And her apron, by no means a clean one, went up 
to rub her eyes and add to the general dirt and 
griminess of her appearance. 

**Wo want tosee him,’’ said the lawyer, firmly, 
‘* and it will be to your interest to help ins:ead of 
throwing obstacles in our way; we come about somo 
business connected with the late Sir John Carew,” 

“Yes, the mean old villain, after all tae yours my 
father was in his service to pension him off witha 
dirty fifty pounds a year, and to refuse to help me 
and to order me out of the place when I went down to 
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his grand house to tell him I was going to be sold 
up. Vd dig him up and hang him, though he’s dead, 
if 1 had my will; that I would. There was a young 
woman here wlio said she was his daughter yester- 
I'll serve her as I'd serve hiw, before she 

» him again; coming into the house when my 
back was turned, the sneak.” 

“ We don’t want to hear any more of this kind cf 
language,” said Mr. Shrapnell, sternly, “I waeSir 
John Carew’s solicitor, Iam here on the business of 
the family, and if you obstruct me in any way you 
will take the consequences, By the way,’’ turning 
to Fred Monckton, “you had better go round to 
Palace Gardens for Truelove the magistrate—he is 
sure to be at home; send in a policeman: om your 
way, and tell the carriage to drive up to the: doors, 
we will stay here till you return,’’ aud! he handed’ 
one of the two chairs whieh the shop contaized) te 
Carrie, taking the other himself, 

The woman stared at them blankly for a few 
seconds, 

* Policemen ain’t got no businessin my house; she 
said, half defiantly. 

Mr. Shrapnell made no reply except to shrug: his 
shoulders ani say something to Carrie in amunder- 
tone, while at the same time the empty carriage 
<lrove up to the door, 


any, bu 


* What do you want to eee fathor for?” sheasked) , 1 


after another pause, ‘‘ There ain’t no legaeyfor him, 
is there?”’ 

** [want to see him on businessconnected’ with the 
late Sir John Carew,’ 

* That’s what you:said before; and I waut'to know 
what ‘tis. He aint going to do no good for the 
family as served us so sbabbily; notif I knows it’; 
th: mean beggars !’’ 

‘What do you mea by serving you: shabbily ? 
Your father has am annuity, and a: very 
one for anold servant. What more would you 
have ?” : 

“A dirty fifty pormds-a year!’ with disdain; 
and served twenty yearsof his life for it, and was 
pid off just to get himmoutof the way! The least 
the old baronite might: have done would have been 

to give us a helping hand sometimes. I went allthe 

down to Devonshire to tel] him so, and then got 

© dere! out of the place, and I’d have made him pay 

for it, and dearly, too, if father hadn’t stopped me. 

Isut then, father’s like a old dog as would lick the 

d of the master that struck him.”’ 

‘It seoms that tho hand of his old master has fed 
him for many a year,’’ observed the lawyer, dryly, 

‘The woman made no reply; she was wondering 
-wuat farther step she could take to defy them, when 
a short, thick-set man, evidently by his manner and 
appearance a hard-working, busy surgeon, whose pa- 
tieuts were chiefly of the poorer classes, walked into 
the shop, and taking no notice of the lady and gentle- 

non, asked: 

‘How is ho to day ?’’ then was passing into the 
house when the woman’s. voice stopped him. 

* Bad as he can be, and there’s these folks wanting 
to worry the last breath of lifeout of him,’’ andshe 

ynted to. the intruders viciously, 

‘*Are you the medical man attending upon Israel 
Saunders?’ asked Mr, Shrapnell, rising to his 
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“I am,’’ suspiciously, 
* Is he dsngerously ill 


dd 
‘*Yes; he’s very old. 
thiough, but it’s doubtfual.”’ 

* Wo ara horeon very serious business,” continued 
the lawyer. “ Your patient was in the service of Sir 
Jol.n Carew—this lady’s father,’’ pointing to Carrie 

“for many years. Yesterday he made a statement 

o her which itis necessary in the interests of justice 
to be reduced to writing and duly witnessed. This 
wowan refuses, however, to let us sce her father, I 
have sent round to my friend, Mr. Truelove, a magis 

vate, to request him to come here, and I shall taka 
er steps if necessary to achieve my end ; but we 
wish to spare the poor old man any uanecessary 
excitement, and I have no doubt he is quite willing 
to make the required deposition, and if you kuow 
anything about this woman it would be well for 
her own sake to advise her not to defy the law.” 

The man of science nodded his head, walked be- 
lind the counter and into the little parlour behind, 
saying as he passed: 

* Here, Mrs. Wilmot, I want to speak to you.” 
Whereupon, reluctantly enough, she follewed 

11D}. 

A discussion between them sharp and brief, as 
those in the shop could hear, followed, but-it could 
scarcely have been satisfac: ory, for instead of return- 
ing to them the doctor left the parlour by another 
door, and ascended the stairs to a room above, 

Fully ten minutes elapsed. Mrs. Wilmot returned 
to the shop, looking sullen and defiant, thongh con- 
scious tl 
but when the doctor came down he found the party 


He may possibly pull 


t she would be. beaten in this contention, ! 


increased by the arrival of two more persons— 
| Frederick Monexton, who had returned with Mr. 
Truelove, 

“ My patient wishes to see yon; this way, please,” 
said the little man. standing in the open doorway 
and ignoring Mrs, Wilmot’s presence, and when that 
amiable lady rushed forward and endeavoured to 
block up the passxge he quietly interposed his own 
short; thick-set figure between her and the strangers, 

serving : 

‘*Be-oaveful what you're about, Mrs. Wilmot ; if 
you' touch me it’s a case of assault, and you'll go to 

ison for it ; your father pays for his own room, he 

just told me so, and you can’t prevent his having 
awy’ visitors he likes to see him. Second-floor back, 
gentlemen, Would you like me to remain ?” 

“T shall be much obliged if you will,” replied the 
lawyer, aud then they all walked up into what’was 
so soon to-be the chamber of death. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
HOW SIR JOHN CAREW WAS MARRIED, 


ON a narrowbed, in a. small apartment which 
had evidently been bed and living:room, an old man 


ay. 

His long, white. hair fell away from, a faee that 
was intelligent, though the features. had: sunken, 
and the shadow of the hand of! the great dessroyer 
was already falling upemit; 

The darkened room) and his dim-eyesight hid the 
change which had taken place in Garrie Carew’s 
appearance sines-the day before, but! her voice was 
the same, and: when she seidj.“‘{sraet Saunders; I 
have come again, yoursee,’” he ied: 

‘* Yes, Miss Carrie; whatoan [do? Thensme-of: 
the church was right, so was: the date, You must 
make hasteeudiask all you. wautior it. will be too 
late.” 

** Ie it absolutely necessary’?” asked the girl, 
turning to hercompanions. “It seems cruel 
he has so short a time to live.’’ 

Loweas:the tone was in which she spoke the sick 
man heard her, and he roused himself and said, 
eagerly . 

“Yes, I am strong enough; make haste. Tho 
Carews have fed meall my life, surely I can do this 
last service for my master’s daughter.” 

“Can you give him something to keep him up?” 
asked Fred Monckton. 

The doctor left the room, returning a few 
minutes after with a bottle, some of the contents of 
which produced a marked change upon the patient. 

“Now, what can I do?” he asked, when propped 
up with pillows, 

‘* Repeat what you told me yesterday,’’said Carrie 

While Willoughby Shrapnell produced his writing 
materials to take down every word that was ut- 
tered, 

**Yes, said the old man, dreamily, ‘I shall*be 
eighty next Sunday, if I live so long, and I was born 
in the service of the Carews, My father was game- 
keeper at Clovelly Court, andI mind, though I were 
but six orseven year old, when Sir John, or Master 
John he was then, was born. Master John always 
took to me, though his brother didn’t, and I got to 
be his servant, and I travelled with him half over 
the world, and though he was a close and a cold man 
to most people, he was kind to me and trusted me 
more than if I'd heen his own brother.”’ 

He paused, and Carrie begged him not to excite 
himself, but just to tell them the bare facts about 
her father’s marriage. 

“You are right,” he assented, ‘If I talk of 
them old days 1 shall lose myself. Well, when Sir 
John was over forty-eight, and nobody thought he 
would ever marry, he said to me one day: ‘Saun- 
ders, I’m going to be married to-morrow, and you 
will have to give away the bride.’’ 

‘** Me, sir?’ Isays, and you might have knocked 
me down with a feather. 

*** Yes, you,’ he answers, and Sir John would 
never bear contradiction, ‘It does not suit me. to 
let anyone know of our marriage until it has taken 
place, so you will give away the bridé and be wit- 
ness.” 

“** Very well, sir, I answered, ‘but you'll want 
two witnesses.’ 

«The pew-opener will have to be the other one,’ 
he says, and then I heard no. more till the next morn- 
| ing, and Ididn’t even know who.the bride was, and 
| what’s more I didn’t dare ask. We was living at 
the time at Priory House, Tynemouth, which 
belonged tosome Quakeresses of the name of Sloe- 
combe, but master never seemed to notice them, or 
they him.” 

Again there was a pause, while 
| administered a stimulant. 

, “I wasn’ta little surprised the next morning,’’ ho 
| went on, “‘when I'd taken Sir John’s luggage to 
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Morpeth, to the hotel there, according to orders 
the night before, to see see him arrive ina carriage 
with one of the Miss Sloecombes-—Cara she was 
called—and tell me to get on the box, I did so; we 
drove to St, Peter’s Church, ani there they was 
married, me giving away the bride, and the pew- 
opener, whose name was Mary Starch, and me sign- 
ing the register. 

“ After that we went back to the hotel, the ‘ Blue 
Lion’ it was, and Sir Jobn and Lady Carew stayed 
there fora week or more. When we left there we 
travelled on the Continent, to Greece anu Rome, and 
soon after we came back to d you were born, 
Miss Caroline. I mind: the time well ; you was born 
here in London, in Berkeley Square, where S r John 
had taken » house, and | mind as though it was 
yesterday his disappointmentthat he got a daughter 
instead of a son.” i 

Another pause. His strength was failing, and he 
leaned back on bis pillows heavily, 

** Although Lady Carewseemed to have everything 
te make her happy,’’ he begamagain, in a lower tone, 


‘it wasveasy to soe: she wasn’t’ so. Sir John was of 


avery jealous disposition and dreadfully exacting, 
and he was quite five and twenty years older than 
bis wife, and he thought she regretted marrying him. 
More than once he found her sittiag with her baby 
—you, Miss Carrie—in ber arm@and crying over you, 
and whenever she got’aletter ftom her sister, Miss 
Sloecombe, she would ‘go-red/amd ‘white, and tremble 
like leaf till. she’d readit}. Amd Sir Jobn noticed 
it all, and mad@etier‘and himself very miserable with 
his suspicions;.until' ber ladyship’s th seemed to 
fail, and-at’ last! Sir John yielded to her wish and 
took her: baek: omavisit’ to her old home at Tyne- 


mouth. o 

‘+ Adl this: times we had not’ been near Clovelly 
Court. I'don’t' knew what the master’s idea was, 
but»though he was: oftem: talking-of going, he never 
went: I think: herather shrank from introducing 
his wife, though she: was a»perfect lady, tothe county 
fawilies, whe hed expected him to marry one of 
their daughters. 

“So we went back to Tynemouth. 

** Miss Miriam received her sister kindly, though 
she had run away from home without saying a word 
to be married; and my lady grew more cheerful and 
happy, snd Sir John was talking again about re- 
turning to Clovelly and living at the Court when 
something dreadful bappened, ; 

“It was a hot, sultry day, and Sir John was sit- 
ting in the garden, reading, when a gentleman, who 
looked as. though he’d travelled a Jong distance, and 
become burnt with .the sun, opened the gate and 
walked towards the house, He was a very handsome 
man, not much above thirty, and looked young 
enough to be my master’s son. 

***Can you tell me if the Miss Sloecombes siill 
live here ?” he asked. 

“Sir John answered, shortly, ‘ Yes. 

** And the stranger, who perhaps thought him 
some relative of the family, said: 

*** Ts Cara alive and well? Iam cometo do her 
and our children justice at last.’ 

“My master jumped to his feet, and then I 
thought he would have'fallen, I was in the garden 
at the time fixing up some roses, and I ran to his 
side. He told me to stop where I was, then turning 
tothe stranger, he asked, as calmly as he could: 

***Whoare you? I am a-conneetion of: the Sloe- 
combes, but I never saw you before.’ 

‘«*Probably not. Iam Harry Stephens,the man 
who married Cara Sloecombe, having a wife still 
living, She left me when she knew it, but the 
woman to whom Iwas legally tied is dead; On, if 
you are a relative of theirs pray intercede with 
Cara for me, and beg her, for my children’s sake, to 
be my wife.’ 

“* Your children ?’ repeated Sir John. 

“*Yes, In the two years she believed herself my 
wife. we had two children, a boy anda girl. If she 
has ceased to love me, foz their sake I entreat ber 
forgiveness.’ 

** For a few seconds my master did not answer 
him, then his voice was harsh and hard as he said: 

“* Your coming back is useless. Cara Sloecombe 
has beew married for the last two years. See, there 
she is with her child. Doyow think it wise to meet 
her ?” 

‘And he pointed to Lady Carew and you, Miss 
Carrie, who were in the back garden. The man 
looked at her and you for a few seconds. 

“© Who has she married? I won’t believeit till I 
see him!’ 

‘«* You do see him!’ said my master, fiereely. ‘I 
am the unfortunate man who hws been duped into 
merying your victim—Sir John Carew, of Clovelly 
Conrt, andif I could. kill both of you at one blow I 
would do so,’ 

** He towered over the. stranger till the other 
seemed te shrink before: him, but he was by far the 
younger man of the two, and I feared there would 
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be murder done between them, for they both were 
ready for it, and I got. between them, and cried ; 

“‘* Bor Lady Carew’s sake and the child’s don’t 
make a scene anda scandal, and as for you,’ I said 
to the stranger, ‘ you’ve done evil and made misery 
enough in one family, I should think, to satisfy any 
demon, so you'd best take yourself off and never let 
ber hear of you again,’ 

“I don’t know whether he would have gone or 
not, or what would have happened, but Miss 
Miriam, the eldest Miss Sloecombe, came out of the 
house at that moment, and when she saw the 
stranger she staggered and uttered a scream, then 
she rushed towards him, caught him by the arm, 
and said: 

““*Go away! go away! What do you do here? 
Begone! you curse of our house! Haven’t you done 
evil enough ? Do you want to commit murder ? 
Go! go!’ 

“And the man, frightened and awed, slunk 
away, leaving us three standing and looking as 
though the earth had opened at our feet, and st that 
instant heavy drops of rain began to fall and we all 
went into the house. 

‘“What happeved in the drawing-room where 
Lady Carew, as well as my master and Miss Miriam, 
walked in to eseape the rain I can’t say, for of course 
I could not follow them ; but the thunderstorm, the 
beginning of which had driven us in the house, came 
on with great violence, The thuider rolled 
as though cavnon was béing let off over our 
heads; the lightning flashed in blue flames 
and forks almost constantly, and while, looking to- 
wards the sea, I watched the terrible storm I saw 
Lady Carew in her thin white dress rushing down 
the garden walk as though she were hurrying to the 
cliffs to leap over into the sea. 

- poche nppen quicker than thought. I leaped 
out of the window at which I stood to follow her; 
the rain fell in torrents, there was a blinding flash, a 
crash as though the world were coming to an end ; 
I was thrown upon the ground; and when I jumped 
to my feet again to run after my mistress it was to 
find her knocked down as I had been, but quite in- 
sensible, and at first we thoaght her dead, 

‘*T have little more: to te!l'you,’’? and Saunders’ 
voice was weaker as he spoke. “Lady Carew lost 
her sight with that lightning ftash, and her reason, 
no doubt, with the shock she received before rushing 
out to brave the storm. Tho doctors called in said 
she could never recover her sight if she did her 
reason, though that they thought doub ful, and Sir 
John took you, Miss Carrio, after making some 
arrangemert with Miss Miriam, and came to 
London, 

“ When we got here; he said: 

“*Saunders. you’ve been a true and faithful 
servant, and will, I‘know, do anything I ask you.’ 

«* Try me, Sir John,’ I said. 

“**Then you'll never come near Clovelly Court 
again,’ hesvys, ‘or breathe a word about my mar- 
riage while I live.’ 

“Twas a hard promise, for I loved Clovelly, but 
I gave it, and I’ve kept my word, Sir John 
give me five hundred pounds to start. in some 
kind of business, aud bought me a Govern- 
ment annuity of fifty pounds‘a year. I’d been mar- 
ried years before, though my wife saw but little of 
me, and we settled in London and did well till she 
died, and my daughter took things in herown hands, 
aud I got too old for business, and I hear she went 
down tothe Court to try aud get’ money from Sir 
Join; but of that I knew nothing at the time, and 
now here I am dying, following my old master who 
bas gone before me.” 

The aged eyes closed, the voice had sunk to a 
whisper, but the doctor forced the cordial into his 
mouth, and the lawyer stood ready as soon as he 
again revived to read over his deposition and ask him 
to sign it. 

His name was affixed to the document, so were 
those of the witnesses. and them Carrie Carew took 
his band in her own, and asked: 

“Can I do anything for you, Saunders ?” 

‘No, Miss Carrie,” was the low reply, ‘‘ my work 
is done.’’ 

A rattle, a gasp,and they hurriedher away, His 
work was done, : 

Before they left the house the spirit of Israel 
Saunders. had returned to Him who gave it, 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


DAVID BRISTOL TAKES A FRESH START, 


Wuen David Bristol left Clovelly Court after his 
discovery of Hilia Kempson’s attempt upon his 
l\fe he felt like a man from whose body and soul a 
heavy pressure had been lifted, whitch had until then 
weighed him to the very earth, 


All tho world was changed, he seemed to tread 





upon air, and a. brightness and sense of freedom 
to which he had long been a stranger made the 
whole earth appear more beautiful to his eyes than 
it had ever looked before, 

It is an awful thing to lose one’s self-respect, to be 
degraded in one’s own sight, let the world look upon 
us ever so kindly, to go about feeling like a whited 
sepulchre and wondering whv the sun shines upon 
and warms, or the winds from Heaven fan and cool 
a being so morally degraded as one’s self. 

Such had been David Bristol’s condition for 
months past. 

He hated and despised himself; he knew that he 
was a dastard and a coward, that he had been mean, 
dishonourable and contemptible, and ail for what? 

A woman’s wealth, which he would never abso- 
lutely gain possession of, anid the woman herself, 
whom he scarcely liked and had no rvspect for. 

But now he was free from the galling yoke. Free! 
He could have danced and leaped for joy like any 
schoolboy withthe pleasurable sense of relief which 
he experienced. 

This frame of mind did not last long, however. 
How did he know that he was free?’ He had 
driven Sir Philip Walsingham away from the Court 
with the belief that he wis engaged to and meant to 
marry Hilda Kempson, and until his horrible sus- 
picions were confirmed he could not consider him- 
self free or absolved from his promise, 

He shuddered when he thought how near death he 
had been, if, as he believed there was poison in the 
cup the mistress. of Clovelly had offered him. 

True, he would not have suspected it but for find- 
ing the book on toxicology, That had startled him. 
Then he believed he saw Hilda drop some grains of 
powder into his cup, and something in the perfume 
as he lifted it to his lips struck him as being unusual, 
and yot, still ina sense familiar. 

‘*A deadly vegetable poison that. would have 
prostrated me past recovery before to-morrow morn- 
ing,”’ he muttered, “and yet giving such symptoms, 
doing its work so well that the disease and death, 
though sudden, should seem natural. I will analyse 
it carefully, try its effect on the poodle she. gawe me 
a few days ago, and if the proof is positive | will pay 
her back that five hundred pounds, get out of the 
neighbourhood, and expose her. Such) a woman as 
she is ought not to be at large; and.I greatly fear I 
should not have been her first victim.” 

It was late that night, indeed the grey tints of 
morning were dimming. the light of his lamp when 
David Bristol. put aside his chemical appliances. 
The test had been complete, and the result was what 
ho was prepared for; if he had swallowed that cup 
of tea no antidote; which science has yet discovered 
could have saved him, and painful as his manner of 
death might have beeo, it might still have been 
attributed to natural causes. 

He had spared the poodle. Why take its life, he 
reasoned, when its death could do no good, and he had 
resolved also, that on hig own behali, for the attempt 
upon his life, he would take no steps against her. 

Without that there would be evidence enough, no 
doubt, to condemn and punish her, but while he 
would not bunt her down on his own behalf, he was 
resolved to be relentless as justice if he could 
prove that she had succeeded in taking the lives of 
others. 

A few hours’ sleep, a. visit to two or three 
patients, arrangements for his absence the next day, 
and then David Bristol started for Plymouth, there 
to take an express train for London. 

Without hesitation this time, but with a fixed 
and definite purpose in, his mind, his first act the 
next morning was to get into a hausom and dtive as 
early as in any reason he could do so to his old home 
in Walworth, now the residence of Dr. Fenton. 

Though only » few minutes past eight he found 
the doctor at his breakfast, surprised to see him, but 
a trifle more cordial in his manner, and Dawid 
accepted his invitation to join him in his. meal. 
perhaps with the view of more easily beginning the 
difficult subject upon which he had come to see 
him. 

Something in Dr. Fenton’s tone and manner this 
morning helped him to begin his story, and the 
younger man told him all, spared himself in nothing, 
asking only that when, he had sold his share of the 
practice at Witherbridge, brougiit the woman who 
hd lured him there to justice, and gone away, as he 
intended, to the colonies, he would let Euma Black- 
wood know that badly as he had behaved he still did 
an always should love her. 

‘* A very comfortable assurance for her if she is 
married to someone else,” remarked Dr. Fenton, 


ryly. 

% ti repeated David, eagerly; “is there a doubt 
about it ?”’ 

** A very great doubt, I believe. George Gray pro- 
posed to her, I know, she accepted him, aud I was led 
to balieve the day was fixed. I even understood the 
marriage had taken place, but it appears the lady 








changed her mind, or couldn’t make it up at the 
last moment, I have not see: her since, but I met 
Mr. Grey afew days ago, and when I congratulated 
him he told me it was all »roken off. the tears started 
to his eyes and he rushed away, It was not unlike 
asking a man to give a message to his wife who had 
been buried a month.” 

** Poor fellow,” said David. 

He could pity his rival now when he need no 
longer fear him, 

“Yes, poor fellow,’’ repeated his companion; 
“ it’s a queer world that we live in, where everybody 
can get just what they don’t want, and very rarely 
what they do. But now for this woman, Hilda 
Kempson,” 

“One word first: where shall I find Emma ?” 

**T cannot tell you; she went to live with some 
old aunt of hers at Chelsea. Her father is living in 
Wales. I suppose it is possible to get her address 
through bim.”’ 

**T intend to get it,’ was the determined reply, 
and then the conversation drifted off to Hilda and 
the probabilities of detecting the erimes of which 
they believed her to be guilty. 

“I think I could find you a purchaser for your 
practice,” svid the elder man, at length; that is, if 
Witherbridge isa pretty place and the income a 
good one.”’ 

“ Come down with me and see it,” was the reply. 
“I must get back to-night as I have engagements 
for to-morrow ; the place is beautiful, the practice is 
large aud improving; but-even if I could raise this 
money without selling it 1 should not care to stay 
there, I want a scene where the rash and hurry of 
men and the fight for life is more keen and intense 
than it is injthat sunny lotus-eating valley. If If 
were twenty or thirty years older it would suit me 
better.” 

“TI cannot come with you to-day, hunt I will do so 
atthe end of the w-ek,” was the reply, and mean- 
while don’t'make any other arrangements till I see 
you.” 

“T won't.” 

** Are you going to look for Miss Blackwood before 
you go awny to-day.” 

“No, my hands are not clean, I must be free 
of all this matter before I seek her fase again. When 
Iam I will spare no effort till I find her.” 

“ You are right,” returned Dr. Fe ton; “ a good 
woman is far more precious than rubies, and not to 
be sought after lightly, just as a wicked one should 
be punished to the uttermost, I shall get permis- 
sion to exhume my late nephew, and examine the 
contents of his stomach and internal organs, You 
had no suspicion of any foul play at the time, had 

ou ?” 
a No, how should I? They were in the greatest 
possible poverty; she objected to my being called in 

ecause she could not pay me, and it was a lodger in 
the same house, or the landlady, who really insisted 
upon my seeing the poor fellow, Stop!’ he added, 
as memory flashed back a scene upon his mind, “I 
remember the last time I saw your nephew he was 
sleeping heavily; I asked about his medicine as I did 
not like his appearance, and Hilda opened a cup- 
ooard, where there were dozens of bottles which she 
ssid held chemicals her husband had used. I 
warned her then not to make a mistake, but to be 
careful; it was on that very occasion, I remember, 
that she showed me Sir John Carew’s letter in 
which he enclosed fifty-five pounds, invited her to 
come and live at Clovelly Court if her husband died, 
and promised her two hundred a year if he lived.’ 

‘¢ Why, man, that was a bribe to commit any crime 
when offered to such a woman as she is!” exclaimed 
Dr. Fenton. excitedly. 

David shrugged his shoulders as he replied : 

“You may depend upon it Sir Jobn Carew did 
not mean it as such.” 

“ Of course not, otherwise ho might himself have 
been living now. I have no moral doubt of her 
guilt, but we shall have some difficulty in fixing it 
upon her ; Sir John Carew’s death now was one of 
proved poisoning, and of course she didit, What has 
struck me all along as strange is, that suspicion 
never seems to have fixed upon her; when, too, she 
alone reaped the benefit.” 

“ I believe some of the servants did an? do suspect 
her,” responded David, cautiously ; “I have seen it 
in their words and faces, and the careful manner in 
which they avoided eating anything she could pos- 
sibly tcuch or tamper with. I noticed that particularly 
with the girl Milly Bray, who from being her maid, 
was promoted to be her lady companion, and yet, 
who for all that bolted, or was lost in some 
mysterious manner.” 

* Ah! tell me more about her, we may have a clue 
here; was Hilda afraid of the girl—did she ever seem 
to bo in her power ?”’ 

“On the contrary, Milly seemed to shrink from 
her, to be always anxious to get away, while Hilda 
insisted upon having her company.”’ 
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‘Do you know anything beyond this about the 

irl ¢’? 

. “Yes ;’’ and then David Bristol spoke of Jacob 
Serle, Godfrey Sloecombe, and Milly’s knowledge of 
them, speaking highly of the girl, but not forgetting 
to notice the depression and despair which seemed to 
have settled upon her almost immediately after Sir 
John Carew’s death. 

“IT seeit all!” exclaimed the elder man, excitedly. 
‘‘The girl knows more than she has ever told about 
that affair; either she has proof that Hilda com- 
mitted the crime and is afraid to produce it, or she 
‘has :een made the innocent means of administering 
the poison, and will thus be implicated as an accom- 
plice, but we must find her; is there anyone whom 
you suspect of knowing of her whereabouts ?”’ 

“ Yes, though I scarcely like to say it, having no 
proof beyond my own suspicions.” 

Dr. Fenton was silent ; he was the last person in 
the world to urge a man to do what his conscience or 
sense of duty warned him against, even though, as 
in the present case, he thought the scruple absurd. 

But David Bristol, after hesitating a second or 
two, said: 

“It is Willoughby Shrapnell, the late baronet’s 
solicitor; he refused to take Hilda as a client, and 
holds the deeds and papers belonging to the family 
and estate to the present day. I have always ex- 
pected him to spring a mine at Mrs. Kempson’s feet, 
for be is a just and honourable man, and must have 
some motive and authority for the course he is taking. 
Probably he toosuspects her.’’ 

“The man to go to! Give mehis address, I shall 
use my own discretion in mentioning your name, I 
sholl go and consult him about poor Herbert Kemp- 
son’s death; that will lay the train, the explosion, 
if the wretched woman is guilty as I believe, must 
follow. I shall come down to Witherbridge at the 
end of the week, and now good-bye, for my patients 
are waiting.” 

And the two parted, but Dr. Fenton kept his word, 
and the following Saturday made his appearance in 
the little Devonshire town, 

Nor had he come without a settled object and 
purpose, 

David Bristol’s description of the place and prac- 
tice had suggested the idea to his mind that he might 
himself do wisely by purchasing it, and the con- 
sequence of his visit was, that the two men changed 
places, the sum of five hundred pounds being given 
by Dr. Fenton in addition to the certainly impaired 
practice since Dr, Blackwood had left it at Wal- 
worth. 

Thus it was that Dr. Fenton became the bearer of 
that letter containing the cheque to Hilda Kempson, 
it being part of his plan and purpose to hunt her 
down, and woman though she was bring her, where 
other criminals like nerself were dragged—to the 
tribunal of justice. 

And meanwhile David Bristol, whose life seemed 
to revolve in one small circle like the hand of a 
clock, was once more in his old home at Walworth, 
staying there and keeping the practice alive until 
he could discover Emma Blackwood, 

Tuen! 

But we will not attempt to peer into the future, 
which his vivid fancy has furnished with so many 
bright dreams, 


(To be Continued.) 





RECIPROCITY OF TRADE, 





A CORRFSPONDENT writes as follows :—“ The great 
publicity that is given to the arrival of every cargo 
of dead meat or live animals that arrives from the 
United States would lead one to suppose that the 
shipment of animals was a new feature in British 
commerce. Not so. As early as 1632 I find that 
the ship Whale, Captain Graves, arrived at Boston 
from London with thirty passengers all in health. 
Of seventy cows sent in the ship, two only were lost 
on the passaze. On June 5th, 1632, arrived the 
Charles, of Barnstaple, and in her Mr. Timothy 
Hatherly, twenty passengers, eighty cows, and six 
mares, all safe and in good health. No foot-and- 
mouth disease then, excepting of mankind, in a 
hurry to get the cattle and eat them, 

On June 12th, 1632, the James, Captain Grant, 
from London, arrived at Boston, with passengers and 
twenty-one heifers, having lost forty on the voyage, 
On June 15th the ship Bonadventure, Captamn 
Graves, arrived from Yarmouth, after a forty-two 
days’ voyage, with thirty-four Dutch sheep and two 
mares. On September 4th, 1633, the ship James, 
Captain Graves, fifty-six days out, arrived at Boston 
with eighty passengers and sixty cattle. 

In the mouth of June, 1634, fourteen ships arrived 
out, one with sixteen heifers, One Richard Andrews, 


of London, had directed a heifer to be given to each 
of the ministers at Boston, and the rest to the poor, 
One of the ships hai 120 head of catile, having lost 
only seven. On June 3th, 1635,Captain Grant ar- 
rived out again—the seventh vear—with the James, 
bringing with him two Dutch ships, with twenty- 
seven Flanders mares, three horses, and eighty-eight 
sheep from the Texel, and lost not one beast or 
sheep. 

On June 4th, three days later, arrived twelve 
other ships, with passengers and cattle, The price 
of the mares was £34; heifers, £12; sheep, 50s. 
The present transactivus only show the reciprocity 
of trade between New and Old England now instead 
of Old and New England then,”’ 








RICHARD PEMBERTON; 


THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


Wutte the March winds were still piping Richard 
Pemberton and his family once more sought their too 
often forsaken home at Coverdale Hall, 

Mr. Pemberton immediately turned his attention 
towards the carrying on of those incomplete works 
of improvement which years before, under his 
favourable auspices, had been commenced. 

The new parsonage, built by Mr. Pemberton at the 
village for the Lovels, was now completely finished 
and comfortably furnished, and ready to receive its 
tenants. And early in May the young pair with their 
children migrated thither, 

Letty Pemberton accompanied them—to help to 
take care of the children, she said, Had Letty only 
comfort, convenience and happiness, she would cer- 
tainly have preferred to rewain with her almost 
adored brother and his beloved wife and daughter 
at Coverdale Hall. 

For though of all his sisters and brothers Letty 
in character and disposition least resembled Richard 
Pemberton, she had the truest appreciation and 
highest admiration of his character, and the warmest 
sympathy with his thoughts, feelings ana purpos-, 
and she was always happiest when forming onc of the 
blessed household. 

But from her youth up Letty Pemberton had been 
the cheerful lit:le Cinderella—the singing little 
Goody-Two-Shoes of her family—and had always 
merrily resigned her own interests ani inclinations 
to the necessities or the exactions of others, as if such 
self-sacrifice had been the most natural thing in all 
the world, and the finest * fun’”’ alive, 

We hinted before that Letty, like everybody else 
in the world, had had her own particular trial, and 
it was briefly this: 

About the time that Mr. Lovel came courting her 
sister Lucy, Letty also bad a lover in every way most 
worthy of the love which she gave him without 
measure, 

He was a poor and struggling son of the people— 
that dii not matter to Letty, except that it made 
her love him all the more. His small business lay in 
a distant western village—that did not matter either 
—Letty would have gone with him to Kamschatka. 
Bat alas! all her brothers an:i sisters were married 
and gone except Lucy and herself, and if they also 
married their old parents would be left alone, and 
as the idea of making a sacrifice for others had never 
once entered the brain of the petted Lucy, nothing 
remained but for Letty to resign her lover, which 
she quietly «wid. 

Disappointed and dejected he departed for his 
western home, while she remained the light and 
warmth and comfort of her father and her mother’s 
fireside. 

She jested and sang as much as ever, though for a 
time she grew thin and pale, For years no one 
ever knew the sacrifice that Letty had made. To 
the day of their death her aged parents never sus- 
pected it. 

When the venerable pair were gathered to their 
fathers Letty found comfort in the thought that 
she bad remained with them, and had cherished and 
supported them to the very last, and that they never 
had imagined how much it had cost her. 

Letty was now thirty-three years of age, and look- 
ing older, and dressing older, yet not feeling older 
than that. 

The love of her youth still lived in her heart, and 
keptit young. That is sometimes a blessing, but 
oftener a curse to its subject. 





It is a blessing when joined with a strong mind— 





a curse when linked with a weak one. In the former 
case it will make it sympathetic and attractive —in 
the latter it will make her or him only «ffected and 
ridiculous. 

It made Letty wiser, more loving, more sym- 
pathising with the young, while it misled her into no 
youthful affectations. 

Daring all th:se years, and since her parents’ 
death, Letty had had several very eligible offers of 
marriage, but she had politely and th.nkfully de- 
clined them all. Her heart still clung to the moulder- 
ing past. * 

Many loved Letty, but few understood her, and 
none guesse:i that under that quaint, quizzing coun- 
tenance— below that queer, funny, comical, ever 
changing, ever varying smile and glance—in that 
heart that seemed to be an ever springing, ever 
sparkling fount of merry wisdom, wit and humour— 
there lived and burned an eternal, passionate longing 
unquenchable by time and absence. yea, by death 
and the grave. 

To seé him once more, to hear him talk, to discover 
what it was that kept taem apart these many, many 
years that they might otherwise have passed together 
—to have all this explained and made up, aid the 
broken ties of their youth rejoined—to be re-united, 
to spend the noon and evening of life with him she 
had missed in the early morning—this was the desire 
that inits intensity caught her breath away when 
she dared to think of the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment. 

Since their sad parting she had never once beard 
directly from the lover of her youth—her old friend 
as in her heart she called him, for Letty at times 
was thoroughly ashamed of the secret passion that 
would not yield to years of reason, 

She knew nothing about him except that the little 
western village to which he had gone was now a 
thriving town, and he himself was a prosperous 
merchant, and that he was unmarried, and she felt 
that he loved her still, she felt it without fully be- 
lieving it, for the spirit often discerns a truth that 
the intellect refuses to acknowledge, and the proud 
head often laughs to scorn the simple wisdom of the 
heart until Time, the final umpire, decides between 
them. 

So Letty, against all evidence to the contrary, and 
against all judgment and reason, felt that her old 
friend cherished her memory still. But if so, why 
had he not sought her? Ah, there wassome miscon- 
ception —-some misunderstanding, 

And sometimes when the desire to see him again 
became so strong, so importunate, such a silent cry 
wrung from her heart she would feel an almost 
irresistible impulse to write to him. 

But something would always restrain her—some- 
thing would always oblige her to crush down the 
impulse, to stifle the cry, and goon in silent, cheer- 
ful endurance as before, 

So the weary years passed and Letty became an 
old maid. Yet she was never without a suitor—the 
present one being Mr. Ipsey, whom Letty's blended 
characteristics of fun, frolic, wisdom, and goodness 
had amused, attracted, and combletely won. 

But Letty laughed at him, and said that sho 
meant to be an old maid governess to her little nieces 
and nephews. Her friends never surmised the true 
reason why Letty remained single, for the very 
nameand existence of her old friend, Joseph Barton, 
was forgotten by them. She was «n enigma beyond 
their solving. ‘I'bey said she was entirely so hard to 
please—too fastidious and particular in a world like 
this and «lifelike ours, They said that she was 
cut out for an old maid. 

Well, it might have been so, but if to have a con- 
stant, integral heart, and to lack the facility of 
shifting her affections is to be‘ cut out for anold 
maid,’ it was a right sorry compliment to her 
sisters, who were cut out for anything else, She 
would have glaily remained with her favourite 
brother and his family at Ooverdale Hall, but she 
sawa young, fond mother sadly needing a mother’s 
care, and she resigned the beloved eompanionship, 
intellectual pursuits, and elegant ease in her bro- 
ther’s home, and went to the village with the 
Lovels to assist her pretty, frivolous sister Lucy in 
bringing up a nursery full of infants. 

In doing this Letty never thougit she was making 
any unreasonable sacrifice or doing anything more 
than the plain daty required of her, 

To Richard Pemberton’s earnest expostulations 
and entreaty that she would make his house her 
permanent home, she replied: 

“Not where I should be happiest, dear brother 
Richard, but where I should be most useful must I 


hive,” $ 
And so she departed, 
And Mr. aud Mrs. Pemberton, with their 


daughters and their relative, Sir Henry Percival, 
remained together at the /iall. 
Sir Henry Percival was certainly as deeply smitten 
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with the beautiful Maud Pemberton as it was pos- 
sible tor him to be, and yet he passed the whole of 
his time in attendance upon Honoria, 

It is difficult to explain exactly how this hap- 
pened. It might have been necessity, habit, or 
fatality, the compulsion of surrounding circum- 
stances and of people’s expectations, the obligation 
enforced upon him by his antecedents, the tyranny 
of the past over the present; or it might have been 
only the young lady’s own exaction, which, in com- 
mon gallantry, the young gentleman could not 
resist, 

At all events they were always together in 
their early morning ride, in their forenoon readings 
in the library, in the afternoon drive, in the evening 
lounge in the drawing-room, everywhere, at all hours 
of the day they were together. 

And the Pembertons looked upon their engage- 
ment a3 a settled thing, and wondered how anyone 
could have been so mistaken as to have given him 
Maud—Maud, who was now the inseparable com- 
panion of her parents. 

And Richard Pemberton continued to occupy 
himself with the improvement of his neighnourhood, 
A woollen factory and an iron foundry and mills 
were erected. 

Good and reliable inducements were held out to 
mechanics and labourers from the overstocked city 
to come and settle there. 

A county paper was established, and a high-class 
school for boys projected. Private buildings went 
up rapidly at the village. New roads were cut and 
a railroad was contemplated. 

But these plans of improvement required time to 
realise them. Even with Richard Pemberton *‘ to 
the fore,’’ and his strong “shoulder to the wheel,’’ 
they could not be perfected in a year. 

Richari Pemberton with his constitutionally 
affectionate, though unimpassioned nature, and with 
his habitual endeavour to unite and harmonise his 
public, social, domestic life, had drawn his wife and 
daughter deeply into all his wishes and purposes for 
the good of the neighbourhood. 

These were delightiul days tothe three. To be 
thus labouring for the welfare of their neighbour- 
hood and actively employed outdoors during all the 
beautiful spring and summer weather brought them 
vigorous health and cheerfulness, 

Maud found herself full of hope and joy, for she 
had perfect faith in her father’s power to bring her 
early trials toa happy issue, and through him she 
often heard that Falconer was still at Donzoni’s 
studio and ina fair way of doing well. 

Mrs. Pemberton was happier than ever before— 
happier in herself and happiest in her husband and 
daughter. 

Even Richard Pemberton had lost that habitually 
pondering, careworn, anxious expression that seemed 
to have permanently settled on his countenance. dle 
now looked younger, stronger, and in better health 
than for years before, and his wife thanked the Lord 
in her heart as she said: 

“Yes—this active, useful life of a country gentle- 
man is exactly what he needs now; it is exactly the 
life that will unbend, refresh, and recreate his 
health and energies.- 

Yes; this was a delightful, regenerating life for 
him. Would it might have lasted longer. But 
Richard Pemberton was above all things a states- 
man and politician, and he could not by any pos- 
sibility divixe himself from the political interests 
of his country; they attracted him with an irre- 
sistible force. 

Now a new question of national policy arose of a 
nature so important and exciting, comprising in 
itself so many 'itterly conflicting interests, that the 
two great political parties of the country were 
shivered into fractions. 

This desperate state of affairs, with his party 
divided against all other parties, gave Richard 
Pemberton the greatest pain and anxiety—trouble 
that was soon augmented by a letter from Donzoni 
informing him that his protegé, Mr. Falconer 
O’Donovan, had left his studio—left incomplete 
two or three very promising works of art, and that 
he had gone to parts unknown. 

The simple fact was this: 

At the very first note of alarm, at the first sound 
of the trumpet heralding a fierce political strife, Fal- 
coner had thrown down chisel and hammer, model and 
copy, rashed from his studioand hurled himself body 
and soul pell-mell into the vory thickest of the 
strife, ‘ 

While gentle Maud was weeping over his 
ere Richard Pemberton soon heard of 

im, 
“This will never do,’ r~*d Richard Pemberton to 
his wife. “That boy will doan incalculable amount 
of mischief to himself as well as to others, No man 
can serve two mas‘ers; he never can be an eminent 
sculptor and a successful politician, He is the most 


unmanageable fellow I ever met with in my life; 
but he must be drawn out of this somehow. Art is 
his true vocation, not politics, He was never 
intended by nature for a politician, to him politics 
is a totally illegitimate occupation to which he was 
first instigated by his fierce unreasonable antagovigm 
to myself, and afterwards by the pleasing discovery 
of his own power of eloquence. And guided by the 
same spirit of opposition he has taken false views 
and adopted without examination most dangerous 
principles of which he will be ashamed when he 
grows older and comes to understand them. No, 
politics is certainly not bis mission ; he is too much 
governed by passion, too little by judgment for 
that career. Nothing but the spirit of antagonism 
and the love of excitement inspires him to follow it. 
Nothing but a severe disappointment will cool the 
fever and calm the delirium. Disappointment is 
always the test of a vocation; it destroys an 
imaginary one while it strengthens a real one, Ani 
such a disappointment must come to him; it will 
prostrate and embitter him fora while, but it will 
cure him of his political mania. Then let him return 
and devote himself to art—his true mistress, and for 
the transient notoriety of the politician win the 
eternal fame of the artist. So every way in which 
uature and Providence never intended bim to walk 
shall be blocked up and the true and legitimate 
path of his genius shall be made straight for him.” 

It is not to be supposed that Richard Pemberton 
was forgotten in thiscontest. He was called to the 
field of political action by appeals made to him from 
pamabedh litical friends, 

Thus urged, Richard Pemberton consented once 
more to enter the arena of political strife. 

This determination of Mr. Pemberton was exces- 
sively distasteful to all his family, but it was from 
various opposite reasons that they disliked it. 

Mrs, Pemberton grieved to see him return to that 
field of harassing labour in which his health ard 
strength and peace had been already ulmost 
exhausted. It required all her faith and patience 
to enable her to bear it. She knew that Richard 
Pemberton’s public career was, or ought to be, over ; 
that there were nonew honours to be gained by him 
in entering again upon a public life. 

Letty perfectly agreed with Mrs. Pemberton, and 
shared her misgiving relative to theresult. Maud 
grieved that her father left off his pleasant daily 
rides with them from place to place to watch over 
the improvements, and that he gave up his evenings’ 
talks and readings, that he was abseut from them so 
frequently and for so long a time, that his hours at 
home were mostly taken up by political friends and 
adherents, and mostly that he lost his cheerfulness, 
and grew thoughtful and anxious and haggard. 

In the meantime passages from denunciatory 
speeches were frequently reported and quoted, and 
members of Mr, Pemberton’s family often saw them 
in the columns of the newspapers. 

And the sight of one such always gave Maud great 
distress. One day after resding a bitter vituperative 
invective, launched by the fiery young orator against 
her father, she dropped the paper and suddenly burst 
into a passionate fit of tears. 

Her father took her hand and sought to soothe and 
quiether, But she refused to be comforted, saying 
between her sobs that this acrimonious hatred 
between two that she loved somuch would break her 
heart, 

And her father calmly and silently held her hand 
until the gust was passed, and then when he could 
geta look at her tearful, flushed, half-hidden face 
he smiled on her with that smile of conscious power, 
voble benignity, and liberal interpretation that ever 
excited her gratitude and love, and inspired her with 
faith and hope. Hesaid: 

“My dear, never mind. I do not like Falconer 
the less on account of his frank, hearty, cordial, 
thorough-going antagonism to myself, It giows out 
of a misconception so great that when it is discovered 
the boy’s wild, honest heart will experience a revola- 
tion in my favour of such a nature that his returning 
affection will be apt to embarrass me more than ever 
his hatred did. My dear, be hopeful for him—his 
traits of character are essentially noble and heroic— 
his errorg tLase of youth and enthusiasm. He will 
come right.’’ 

“Father—my dear father—oh, your patience is 
like the patience of our Lord.” 

“Hush, my dear; your words boarder upon 
irreverence, Besides it is not all patieuce, my child, 
for, Maud, I really like the boy, and his vituperative 
denunciations only make me smile to think how 
honestly he hurls them, and how honestly he will 
one day retract them. Yes, Maud, I really do like 
that boy very much, whether itis for your sake only. 
or whether it is because, with his passion and his 
genius, he gives me such a deal of anxiety I do not 
know, but certainly I like him more and more every 

” 





day. 








And when the crisis came and the election was 
decided he felt a pang of sympathy with the dis- 
appointment and chagrin of the fiery young Falconer. 
He longed to pour into his ear the words of counsel, 
comfort and strength; he felt increased anxiety on 
account of the boy, and made numerous inquiries 
concerning him, fruitless inquiries, for immeiiately 
after the decision of the election Falconer had wis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood. 

Mr, Pemberton however wrote to his friend 
Donzoni, telling him that he felt great interest in 
the weil doing of the young sculptor; that he knew 
the boy in his disappointment, dejection, and morbid 
pride would never voluntarily present himsclf at 
the studio he had left so suddenly, so cavalie:ly, and 
requesting him to inquire out and write to his 
former pupil and invite his return. 

In a month after sending this letter Mr. Pember- 
ton had the gratification of receiving one fom the 
old sculpter, informing him that he had recovered 
his student; that Falconer was with him, but so de- 
pressed, so ill, so despairing as to be alwost incapable 
of work, 

He wrote that the youth had expressed a desire to 
go to Rome to study the old masters, but that he had 
not the means of paying even his travelling expenses, 
to say nothing of the cost of living after he should 
get there, 

He further wrote that he thought nothing could 
80 in all respects benefit the young artist as a few 
years’ residence in that old city of the arts, 

Mr, Pemberton read this letter with unqualified 
plexsure, then communicated its contents to his 
wife, and said: 

** Now this falls out exactly as [ would have it— 
exactly as I anticipated. He wants to go and culti- 
vate his art in Rome, and I can send him there.”’ 

Mrs. Pemberton’s eyes questioned him. 

“Ah! I see what you are doubting, Augusta, 
You think that if that young man never gets to 
Rome in any other way he will never consent to owe 
his visit tome. Very likely if he is permitted to 
know anything aboutit. But that shall not be, 
He shall go and never dream that he goes at any 
one’s cost but his own. This is my plan. Only 
yesterday I procured for our friend, Major —— an 
appointment at Rome, I will get bim to advertise 
for a private secretary to a gentleman about to go to 
Rome fora residence for several years, I will take 
care that Falconer sees that advertisement. He will 
be sure to seize the opportunity to answer it. He will 
be engaged, of course, and will accompany his em- 
ployer to Rome.’’ 

“Yes, but in the meantime while occupied with 
the duties of his situation, how will he beable to 
study his art ?”’ 

“I might answer you, love, that with a real de- 
votion to art he would find opportunities; but I 
mean not so—I mean to clear his way by a private 
understanding with tho major, who has already one 
secretary appointed by the Government. I will 
arrange it so that his situation shall be a sinecure 
and a vehicle for the income that I shall settle upon 
him, and that shall be paid him through the major 
in the guise of his secretary’s salary.”’ 

* That is an excellent plan, indeed, and I presume 
Major —— will gladly accede to your proposal ?”’ 

“ Certainly, it will make no trouble or expense 
for the major, and he will be glad at once to oblige 
me and to secure a desirable addition to his party. 
It will also fall directly in with the major’s benevo- 
lence and love of patronising genius to afford this 
young man all the advice and assistance he may 
require,”’ 

“Your purpose is certainly admirable, and—but 
I did not intend the impertinence of praising you, 
Richard Pemberton,” said the lady, with a soulful cf 
love and honour fixed upon his face. 

In a few weeks the plan that Mr. Pemberton had 
sketche was full carried out, and Falconer, with a 
handsome outfit and liberal provision, and totally 
igaorant of his magnanimous benefactor, went to 
Rome with Major ——, ostensibly as his private 
secretary, really as Richard Pemberton’s protegé 
committed to the major’s care to guide, to assist in 
the study of sculpture. 

About the first of May Mr. Pemberton took his 
seat in the House of Commons, He was accompanied 
by his family, and once more the sirens of society, 
fashion, gaiety and adulation vainly wove their 
charms around the head of the beautiful Maud. They 
could not corrupt her lovely simplicity and integrity 
of character, and one reason why they could not do 
so was because the maiden always had her mother 
near her to counteract the evil influence. And thus 
the season passed. . 

Near the close of the session Mr. Pomberton had 
elaborated and perfected a plan for the adjustment 
of the great national dispute that had nearly broken 
up all old political parties and set new factions in 
deadly opposition to each other, This plan he 
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embodied in a Bill which he brcught before the 
House. It was met with sharp opposition, there was 
a long-continued, virulent conflict, too violent and 





noisy to be honoured with the name of debate; ‘but | 


before the session was over Richard Pemberton bad 
the satisfaction of seeing his Bill pass both Houses. 

The success of this Lill gave"unbounded satisfac- 
tion to the country at large, and never in the 
palmiest days of his popularity had Richard Pem- 
berton been so much the idol of the people. 


(To be Continued.) 
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COURTESY TO CHILDREN. 


Some wise person suggests as a sovereign remedy 
for the uncomfortableness of what we are wont to 
call the awkward age of boys and girls—that time 
when they are too large to feel like children, and 
are not quite sure enough of themselves‘to feel like 
adults—that we should always treat the smallest 
children with the courtesy and consideration that 
we show to grown-up people; and then they will 
never feel at a loss as to their reception, thus quite 
escaping the uncertain and uncomfortable 
“ awkward age.” 

There are few things more important in the right 
development of a human creature than self-respect. 
But how is a child to learn to respect itself, if it 
sees that it is alone in the sentiment ?—that by no 
one else it is respected? More harm is, perhaps, 
done children by snubbing them than even by weak 
indulgence. We have all seen homes where the 
slightest expression of a child’s idea on any point 
under discussion was greeted with, “ Who asked 
you what you thonght?’’ or with sarcasm, such as 
—* Ah, now we shall have the matter settled ; Miss 
Experience is freeing her mind.’’ It is so difficult 
to hit the right mean. 

Of course we do not want onr children trouble- 
some to visitors; grown-up people do not want to 
pause in their talk to listen to the unconsidered 
opinions of thirteen: but what if we tried the ex- 
periment of respectful attention for awhile ? Would 
not the little folks stop talking until they had some- 
thing to say, quite as surely if they saw that their 
words were listened to with attention, as if they 
felt that their voiges were but beating theair? At 
any rate, by being kind and courteous to them on 
all occasions, it will not be difficult to teach them 
when to talk and when.to hold their tongues. 





HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


——» 
CHAPTER LVII. 


I Lert Madame Croskanski withoutanother word ; 
trusting to her being too intent upon questioving and 
pitching into her husband for having, as there could 
be no doubt he had, admitted that. eeclesiastic with- 
out intending the wife of his bosom to know any- 
thing of the matter, to notice that breach of man- 
ners on my part. 

Remembering that the same steamer from which 
IT had landed thet morning would probably not start 
again from Leghorn until nightfall, I returned forth- 
with to that port by the afternoon train in time ‘to 
secure My passage on to Civita Vecchia, and from 
thence arrived in due time—that is, not above six 
hours later than the hour advertised—at Rome. 

During my most dreary journey in the rotonde of 
the very crazy diligence [ had turned over and over 
in my mind a hundred different vague plans and 
schemes for following up poor Katie, and reecuing 
her, even by ® conp de main if necessary, from ‘the 
clutches of the perfidious Miss Blobb and those 
villains in league with her. 

_ The very morning after my arrival I lost no time 
in prosecuting my inquiries in every direction I 
could think of. 

First of all I set to work and carefully examined 
all the lists at every hotel, and at all the agencies 
for the lodgiag-houses. Then [ tried all the different 
bankers. 

Nothing could have been more civil than they all 
were, but being Catholics themselyes, as I think 
almost without exception, when they had heard such 
particulars of the object of my earnest search as I 
thought fit to give them, their sympathies visibly 
slackened, 

My inquiries were all in vain, I conld find ont 
nothing. I could hear no kind of tidings of either 
Miss Blobb or her charge for nearly a month, and 
then when I at last, quite by chance, did so, it was 
too late—yes, too late—altogether, Though: even if 





it had been sooner I do not know-that it would have 
made much difference. 

Miserable enough I was, Ican assure you, all-by 
myself in that great tumble-down city ; tormented 
with seary doubts and suspense, restless and wan- 
dering from place to place all day. 

Many a night did I return to my lodging, worn- 
out and disheartened with constant disappointment, 
and turn into my bed, only to lie there, kicking and 
tossing about ina half-dozing state till morning, 
with my eyes kept fast closed, in vain hope of rest 
and forgetfulness, while my mind went on weaving 
the most improbable and wonderful romances in my 

ead; romances such as you, perhaps, may have 
been half expecting me to have to recount, before.all 
my hopes and best affections were doomed to be 
shattered for.ever. 

Either how, having strayed one evening to indulge 
my sorrows in the deepening gloom of some clois— 
tered shrine,as the solemn ves rese aud fell in 
soft cadences from that portion of the sacred edifice 
screened off from the approach or gaze of the outer 
world, one young, clear voice, most heavenly, most 
plaintive, as it rose above all the rest, struck:my 
enthralled ear, which, no sooner had oI recognised 
than, knowing that all chance of happiness was torn 
from me for ever, I swooned, and reme r no more 
until I found myself stuck out upon the cold church 
steps by the beadle—no, sacristan I believe is the 
correct title—to recover, just as a picturesque conta- 
dino, garbed in the graceful.goatskin costume of his 
country, might be seen retreating witha bounding 
step, after having turned the last of my pockets 
inside out ; or else, may be, you have fora 
happier resalt to my adventures, such as, for <in- 
stance: 

“How among the delicious fames of costly 
frankincense, and the penis of the thrilling organ, 
just as the ancient prelate—a noble type of his 
noble race and country—was in the act of raising 
his eyes to heaven, aud ‘the ruthless scissors were 
already inserted among the lovely tresses of the 
beautiful novice, fair as any angel,in another instant 
they would have fallen, when suddenly.a wild 
hurrah was heard, whieh, ringing through the fretted 
arches of that ancient pile, caused all to spring 
from their-seats, and thus involuntarily give room 
to our hero—(that would beme, you know)—who, 
dashing into the midst, seized'the lovely girl in his 
strong arms, and before any of that astonished 
assembly could recover themselves, ‘had !borne ‘the 
helpless form, tresses and all, wpon his shoulder 
away, away far beyond pursuit, intothe wildest 
paths of the pathless Apennines !”’ 

Or it might havc been more to the purpose had you 
imagined me to have seen foiled in my audacious 
and sacrilegious attempt, and to have been ‘held 
tightly bound by four swarthy rvfiians,fit myrmidons 
of the Inquisition, and thus grinding my teeth, and 
uttering a thowsand maledictions, compelled to 
witness the conclusion of the ceremony ; while the 
fair bride of Heaven ‘herself, wrapped in a celestial 
rhapsody of feeling—quite unconscious of ber Fran- 
cisco’s presence as she was of all other worldy 
thoughts and associations—abjuring ‘her wealth, her 
rank, her beauty, and everything on earth, and so 
passed away from before his very eyes and those of 
the world—for ever ! 

I was dining at the table d’hote of one of those 
great hotels in the Piazza di Spagna, when I hap- 
pened to overhear an old lady telling her neighbours 
how.she had been at great pains to gain admission 
to a ceremony which ofall others she had most 
desired to see; that of anun taking'the veil, and 
had been so very fortunate as to have had that wish 
gratified on only the very Sunday before, having ‘by 
great favour been allowed to be present at the con- 
secration of a most lovely and charming English 
young lady, which had taken place inthe convent 


‘church of Sta. Trinita di Monti; and then she went 


on toenlarge wpona full description of that young 
lady’s private and family history, in the smallest 
details of which she seemed to have taken the 
greatest possible interest, while I actually sat there 
listening to her across the table as if I'were spell- 
bound, The strange thing was, that in spite of all 
my most diligent inquiries and searcbings after Miss 
Blobb and that poor girl, which had been so totally 
in vain, although I could find nobody who had ever 
heard of any such persons, now, at least half-a-dozen 
of these people promiscuously assembled together at 
a public table seemed to know, or at least pretended 
to knew, all about them. 

The great law of contraries again! But there I 
sat, as I say, listening like any other stranger to the 
discussion, 

One gentleman took on himself, with all due po- 
liteness, to correct the lady who had originally started 
this most interesting topic by asserting that she 
must be wrong in describing the young lady, as she 


‘had done, as but only auite recently converted to 





the Romish faith, as she must necessarily havo 
passed.a whole year’s noviciate before she could have 
been allowed to take the veil. 


That thought had somehow never occurred to me 
in my distress and suspense, and for an instant, as I 
ren | it, iteven then struck a spark of hope. 

** Begging your pardon, sfr,” snapped the Iady, 
who evidently did not like being interrupted, “but 
in this particular case there was a special vispensa- 
tion, personally obtained from the Pope by Mousig- 
nore Hommant himself. Youare perfectly right, 
sir, in regard to such being the usual rule, but you, 
Mr. Poser, are not, I suppose, going ‘to dispute his 
Holiness’s full power of dispensing with such rules 
whenever he may think fit to do s0,”’ 

Mr, Poser had - only just gone over within a few 
months himself, so-he was shut up; and the lady 
went on with her account with increased confidence. 

“IT happen to have the very best authority for 
knowing all about it as I do, probably better than 
anyone else in this company, or even in all Rome it- 
self,” she added,as she looked up and ‘down the 
whole length of the table defiantly, to see if anyone 
was going to take up her challenge. ‘‘'Miss Blobb, 
who was one of the oldest friends and the guardian 
of the young lady in question from her childhcod, 
happeus to be also one of my oldest and most intimate 
friends” (this was snidina very loud aside to her 
immediate neighbour). 

Either she was inventing, or Miss Blobb must 
have lied most consideravly to‘her oldest and most 
intimate friend, for she deseribed poor Katie, whose 
name she had not even got right but called it De 
Logne, as an orphan of great wealth and landed pro- 
perty, as having beenthe most fashionable beauty— 
‘or the belle, as the old catin her own vulgar way 
expressed it—of the very cream of society for the 
last two London seasons; but having been engaged 
to, and cruelly turned over by a gentleman to whom 
she had been deeply attached, that she bad wearic:t 
of the world and all its vanities, and as soon as she 
had heard of her false lover’s marriage with ‘some 
other lady of even greater wealth and higher rank 
had,in spite of all remonstranve and persuasion oa 
the part of her friends, taken the decided step of en- 
teringa convent, for which ceremony she (the nar- 
rator) had by the kind interest of ‘her ‘friend Miss 
Blobb been fortunate enough ‘to procure one of tho 
very few tickets that were to be disposed of, 

“What was the gentleman’s mane?’ inquired a 
thin spinster next above me, whohad taken breathless 
interest in‘the sad narrative. 

The lady was notat liberty to state, but she did 
not mind mentioning #0 much as that he was a 
member of a ducal house, 

There was another pause as each person mentally 
assigned to the perpetrator of this outrage the name 
of the ducal house most familiar to him. 

Mr. Poser, witha look whichshowed that heknew 
something of, if not himself actually connected with 
the peerage, went through the family names of all 
the ducal houses.on his fingers. 

‘Who the deuce was it told her he was married ? 
Was that on Miss Blobb’s authority, pray ?” I asked 
suddenly in a loud, hoarse tone, while l'was really 
surprised to hear my own voieé ; it wus as if some one 
else was speaking with it. 

‘* Yes, sir, it was Miss Blobb, if yon have no 
objection; but if that ain't sufficient for you, as you 
seem to take such an interest in this dishonourable 
person, who perhaps may bea friend of yours, I 
don’t mind telling you that on the very Sunday 
before the ceremony I have been describing, I hap- 
pened to be paying a visit to my dear friend Miss 
Blobb, when a gentleman, who was also another most 
intimate friend of hers of leng standiug, who bad 
only just arrived from England, came in tointroduco 
his newly-married bride—a most ‘lovely creature 
with, as I was told, an enormous fortune. He fully- 
confirmed the story which Miss Blobb had heard ; 
indeed, I think he said he had been present at the 
marriage, At any rate I am quitesure that he knew, 
and was intimately acquainted with, all the persons 
concerned.” 

“* Was Katie,” I had almost slipped out, butcaught 
myself in time, ‘‘ was the young lady you mention 
also present when the fellow was repeating his 
gossip ?”’ 

“ Fellow, indeed, sir! Nomoren fellow than your- 
self,’’ she screeched out like nn angry parrot. “ Miss 
Blovb, let me tell you, is not a lady to concert with 
fellows; but as you seem totake so very warm an 
interest in the matter, I do not mind telling you that 
Miss De Logne, perhaps feeling naturally shy under 
the circumstances, had run hastily out of the room 
when the names of Mr. and Mrs, Gorles were an- 
nounced,” 

“ Gorles himself turned up-agsin,” I exclaimed, 
with an involuntary oath. ‘' Dy Heaven, I expected 
it was him,” 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


THERE Was No use my staying on'at Rome, though 
I felt that I did not the least care whero 1 went, or 
what might become of me. 

Before I set out, however, I took a spiteful pleasure 
in writing toDe Lornies a full and detailed account 
of all that I bad heard-and gathered of the fate of 
poor Katie. 

I congratulated them on the success of their 
schemes for keeping the poor girl and myself apart, 
as well as upon their choice of so trustworthy a 
— as the excellent and evangelical Miss 
Blobb, 

Expecting, as of course I well mizht, that the news 
would bring them down to-Rome without an hour’s 
celay—but, as I afterwards heard, without any satis- 
factory result, for they could not even obtain per- 
mission to see, or for a very long time even find out 
where their unfortunate daughter had been moved 
off to—I made myself scarce out of the Holy City, 
without caring to leave behind me any direction 
even for letters or parcels to be forwarded after me, 

In the course of time I got across to Sicily, and 
having worked my through some of the most 
untrequented parts of that island, turned up next at 
Algiers ; there whom should I fall in with but my 
old friend the Professor, Zauber himself. He had 
been sent from Paris on a special mission among the 
Arabs and Kabyles, to exercise some of his wonder- 
ful powers, and to try and meet the native prophets 
and magic seers upon their own ground. 

For upwards of three years I was with him, off 
and on, regularly living among the wild tribes in 
the desert ; and a gloriously happy life it was. I 
had fully recovered all my old strength, pluck, and 
sound health ; and, determined to drive all my past 
bothers out of my mind, went regularly in for 
enjoynient, 

My own relations had no idea of what had become 
of me, though occasionally I contrived, without 
betraying my whereabouts, to convey-an intimation 
to my mother that I was still alive and well. Idid 
indeed nearly sueceed in banishing from my mind 
all memories and sorrows of my past life, though 
sometimes a heaviness and qualms of heart-sicxness 
would come over me for a season, as,.in spite of 
myself, I could not help thinking of ‘Katie, and 
wondering whether or not she repented’the rash step 
= had been so basely persuaded and cheated into 
taking. 

I was raviving from one of sueh eocasional dismal 
fits when it occurred to me toapply to the Professor 
to cure me of them effectually, as'I remembored that 
he had done formerly for De Lyons, and»had offered 
to do for me. I mean by extracting the whole mental 
apparatus of disappointed love and affections, which, 
like addled eggs, had been spoilt by keeping, from 
my organisation for ever. 

But now that Iso much wished it he somehow 
seemed charysabout subjecting me to any of his 
scientific operations, He said something, I remem- 
ber, about the over-excitability ef my nature, and 
seemed to have scruples, which Lappreciated, though 
I would not allow, in regard to the responsibility 
which he should feel from my being,,as Iwas, so 
entirely alone with, and dependent upon, bim. But 
I told him that I trusted him implicitly,.and at last 
prevailed with him. 

Bionenly enough, I can:no. more tell you whether 
I remained in the state of sleep imto which it was 
necessary for him to throw me, twenty minutes, or 
twenty hours, or even twenty days; as long as I 
woke up again, as I certainly did, peffectly well, 
and cured of the pain which had been so cruelly 
gnawing at my heart-strings, it did not much matter 
as to the tims whether it was more or less; for the 
fact is, that we kept no sort of count of time,.and 
except by the changes of the moon, of which for my 
part I very soon lost the reckoning, dajs, weeks, and 
months rapidly passed by unmarked and unnoticed. 

I should not have said ‘that it had been above six 
or nino months at the outside, that we had been 
leading that free and-unshackled life when it came 
toan end; though the head Scheyhk declared it to 
have been jast two years, and, ‘what was more, 
proved his statement, by ‘thesimple fact thata young 
Arab foal whieh had been born in the same tent in 
which I was sleeping, and had been presented to me 
soon after our first joining the'tribe, had grown up 
strong enough to carry one of the “youngsters, who 
had undertaken to‘break it in forme, 

The Professor, who had thoroughly established his 
mission of rivalling, and thus lowering, the power of 
the native prophets in the:eyes of ‘their own people, 

ad been, as I could perceive, for some time anxious 
to return-to civilised life. And.so, most reluctantly, 
I made up my mind to tear myself. away from what I 
shall, I knew, always look back to as the happiest 
days of my existence. ; 

We got back to Algiers, and when we were working 





our way up the Nile we used to land continually, 
and go down exploring into all sorts of boles and 


caverns and subterraneous labyrinths, all: choked up: 


with rubbish, under some of those temples and ruins, 
and he always knew all about them, anil could find 
his way in and out as if he bad been brought yp and 
lived all his life amongst them—as indeed I was 
aware that he had cone, long ago in bygone days. 
He could read all thoss queer old hieroglyphies right 
off, just as I should read a hand-billor royal proclama- 
tion. ’ 

As for the famous neeromancers and magicians, 
he could, allegorically speaking, knock their very 
heads off at their own little games; so that, fromat 
first despising and hatiag him, as I saw they did, 
they became afraid wf, ami positively worshipped, 
him. 

He, however, «was net aibove, ns ‘he ‘himeélf told 
me, learning much from them, and adding greatly to 
his own seientific and supernatural powers. 

One evening when we wereas near the subject of 


his mysterious pursuits as he would ever allow'me 


to bring him, I had ‘been «talking ‘to him .of ‘Gorles 


and his strange influence ‘which be eertainly batlso’ 


often exerted against me. [He <assemted ‘to ‘there 
being no doubt great ‘trath iin tthe ffact, though not 
easily to be accounted for; samd,@s he had on a 
former occasion done, « ume through life to 
keep out of his way asamuch asilqpessibly could, and 
warned me mostsolemnly never, mmiler any provoca- 
tion, to run counter to,.er “to othiiatk vf »personally 
assaulting, him. 

“Why, what would be thewonsequemees ?” I asketl. 
“Could the little monster cause my death, do you 
mean to say ?”’ 

“Worse, perhaps,” hewaid. “““(Elewmay canse ‘that 
from which death itselfwenldsproveaihappy release. 
Let us trust not, butsbeware Of thim,’’ and then the 
Professor seemed sorry for having said so muehyamd 
it was ever so long before I could get another werd 
out of him. 

The more intimately L.grew to know the Professor 
the more puzzied I was, and seemed, even less than 
at first, to be able at all to make out er understand 
that strange, paradoxical character. 

Once when we were, I remember, lying stretehed 
under our tent our conversation turned ypon ‘the 
subject of the beau ideal of human happiness, The 
Professor said that if his life avere to come over 
again he should choose that of a hermit, or, rather, 
a monk—that is, not an mmeducated, superstitious 
fellow as of the present day, but as monks were in 
the good old medizval times, when societies of holy 
and learned men were formed to live together in 
friendship and brotherhood, without any need of 
thought or care about worldly matters; whose whole 
time was occupied in abstruse study and contempla- 
tion, and whose only recreation consisted in works 
of active charity and administering to the wants and 
relief of others. 

Deep study, he said, was, perhaps, on theahole 
the greatest pleasure which the human mind was 
capable of enjoying. 

Ithought to myself of the glimpse of his destinad 
end-which we had-seen at that memorable séance'in 
his chamber at Dresden, and wondered whether the 
Professors ‘views had always been the same,or that 
now knowing his own fate, whether bis feelings trad 
not been since, thouzh perhaps almost uuconscionsly, 
biassed, or even designedly trained into submission 
to what he believed to‘be inevitable, 

I'should probably have suggested some such idea 
only I knew that upon tho slightest allusion to that 
night the Professor would have pretended complete 
iguorance of what I was talking about, and have shut 
up altogether, which I should have been sorry for, 
as I was interested in hearing his views upon so 
important a subject. 

I will say for the old fellow thatin practice as well 
as theory a kinder-hearted, more thoroughly chari- 
table man I never saw. 

Once 1 gently ventured to express a hint, rather 
in the form of a doubtful inquiry, as to whether he 
did not ever find any difficulty in reconciling his 
religious scruples with his dabblings, in what might 
be considered by some prejudiced people to be 
diablerie or the black art; such, for instance, as his 
transactions with, and personal communication 


with, that mysterious personage at Dresden. At 


first I really almost thought he was going to deny 
the fact altogether,as De Lyons had had the 
audacity to do, if-you remember, for he pansed and 
gave me one of his strange, fixed looks for some 
minutes. 

Ialways fancy that those fellows bad cunningly 
flattered themselves that my serious illness, which 
had overtaken me that very same night, would have 
entirely driven that curious episode out of my head 
and memory. 

But after a pause the Professor owned so far, that 


he certainly had conceived, and gone to certain 
lengths in carrying out that object, whether eucc: ss- 


fully or not he did not choose to admit; but that 
there was a vast difference between beige tie 
friend of, and putting oneself under terms of obliga- 
tion with powers of another sphere, or by dint of 
science and by a skilful use of some of the hidden 


spells and eecrets, of what may be supposed by tho 
iguorant to be supernatural knowledge, gaining a 
command over and subjecting such being to one’s 
will, 

“ Are we not,” he asked, earnestly, ‘ expressly 
taught and encourazed to resist the great Prince 
of Evil with all our might, and.if we ean manage, 
not only to resist, but even to subjugate him, is not 
‘that surely a still more glorious triumph ? ‘Thoso 
ysecrets of spiritual power are nothing new in them- 
‘elves; they are facts which have always existed 
since the earliest commencement of creation, equally 
open to any one person to discover just as mucli as 
another, if he only chooses and cares to enter into 


hamd investigate those hidden depths of knowledge. 


iitvis trne that very few, comparatively, do care to do 
so; but surely that rarity of taste cannot, in itself, 
make it wrong or a sin for those whodo not happen 
to be so inclined.” 
(To be Continued.) 
LJ 





BUSINESS FIRST AND THEN PLEASURE. 








A man who isevery rich now was very poor when 
he was boy. When asked how he got his riches, 
he replied, ‘“My/father taughtme never to play till 
way work for the day was finished, and never to 
pend money till I jhadarned it. If I had but half 
“an hout’s work todo .in a day, I must do that tio 
first thing,and inthalfambour. After this was dono 
I-was@llowed sto play ; and I could then play with 
mueh pl than if I had the thougit of an 
unfinished te&kibefore my mind. I early formed the 
babit ofdeing everything in its time, and it soon 
became;perfiectly easy to do so. It is to this habit 
that I now owemy prosperity.” Let every boy who 
reads this go and do likewise, and he will meet a 
similar reward. 








THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 





Tur first book ever produced in England was 
rinted by William Caxton, in the Almonry at 

estminster, in the year 1477, and was entitled, 
“The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers.’” 
This pioneer of English literature is necessarily a 
book which has the greatest interest for ail 
Englishmen who to-day enjoy the blessings which 
have come down to them from the printing press 
during the last four centuries. copy of the 
original is extremely rare and valuable, fetching 
when sold, many hundreds of pounds. Itisa si 
folio volume, very beautifully printed on ash cray 
paper, with red initial letters, and is remarkublo 
for its evenness of colour and clearness of type, 
There is a fine copy of the “ Dietes’’ in the Britisin 
Museum, and we understand that Mr. Elliot Stocic 
is engaged in producing’a fac simile of it, by tho 
pérmission of the trustees of that institution, which 
will put this, the earliest work of the Englis): 
ern before the readers of the present 

y. 





ia 





A conrtsponpeENt says this puazle is inscribed 
beneath a family painting im the possession of a 
Devonshire famiby : . 

* Madam, —I pray this one thing me show; 
What yon three be, if you them know? 
Coming from the castle in such degree, 
What's thelr descent and nativity ? 
Sir,—The one by my father’s side is my 
brother, 
And sq is the next in the right of my mother ; 
Third, my own son lawfully begat, 
All sons of my husband in my lap, 
Without hurt of lineage in any degree! 
Show me in reason how this may be.” 


Tue election to Foundation Scholarships at Ton 
College will be-madeon ‘Monday, the 89th of July, 
the examination commencing on Tuesday, the 24th, , 
and teru.inating on DLhursday, the 26th. A paper 
relating to the examination, and containing the fori 
of declaration, &c., may be obtained! from the Clerl: 
to the New Governing Body, Eton College, Windeor, 
and to him the necessary certificates and declaration 
must be sent on or before the 30th inst, 
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‘(THE DISCOVERY. | 


COMING HOME, 
———— 


Sue stood in the-door of the little Highland 
cottage, her dark hair tossed by the evening breeze, 
her bare, brown feet shapely as a sculptor’s model, 
showing beneath her scanty kirtle; a look of quiet 
happiness in her large, luminous eyes as she watched 
a distant boat coming across the lake. A sheep-dog, 
crouching on the grass a few yards off, watched the 
light skiff with equal interest. The shadows of the 
far-off mountains darkened the water, and the 
coming twilight threw a melancholy hue over all. 

Directly the regular dip of the oars was heard, 
the boat glided to the strand, and a lad of eighteen, 
or thereabouts, sprang on shore. The dog darted to 
welcome the newcomer, but the girl, with something 
of the styness of maturer years, hung back, She 
was but fourteen as yet, but already, in her virgin 
heart, had begun to stir, almost unknown to herself, 
that mystery of mysteries, human love. 

She and Walter Keith hai known each other from 
earliest childhood, They had grown up together, in 
his mother’s cottage, ani long ago he had told her, 
in his frank, boyish way that she was to be his 
“little wife ’’ by-and-bye. She had looked on him 
as a brother, however, and only laughed in reply. 

He came in now, flushed with exercise, as hand- 
some as a young Apollo, the dog jumping about him 
and barki:g for joy. 

** Aren’t you glad to see me, too, Jeanette?’ he 
said. Surely, old Hero here is not to be the only one 
to welcome me. Don’t you think you might have 
come down to the shore to meet me ?” 

The girl gave one quick, half-shy glance up into 
his face, blushing to the very tips of her pretty ears, 
A year ago she would have gone to meet nim frankly. 
And a year ago she would not have blushed, 

** Well, I forgive you, for this ounce,” he said, 


gaily, quite satisfied by that glance ; ‘‘ but when we 
are older, when we are married, as you know we are 
to be. you mustn’t stay here, in the door, but must 
come down to the water, dearie.’’ 

The years passed on. Almost before either knew 
it Jeanette was eighteen and Walter twenty-two. But 
now clouds began to darken the horizon of their 
hitherto happy lives. A true and loyal lover was 
Walter Keith; but, alas! he was of a jealous tem- 
perament, He had loved Jeanette all his life long, 
ever since she came to his mother’s hearth-stone, one 


father lying dead at the old Inverness Manse, her 
mother lying in her grave in the old Inverness 
churchyard, and she,atiny mite, without kith or 
kin in the wide world. 

“Puir, motherless-bairn,” his mother had said, 
| “ you must be a gude brother to her.” 

And so, beginning as a brother, he soon learned to 
be more. Summer inand summer out they went 
to school together hand and hand; through golden 
autumns they tended their flocks on the hill-side, 
under the shadows of the giant peaks; and in win- 


nuts for Jeanette, she sang the sad, sweet songs of 
their native land. All through these years, long 
past the period when our story opens, Walter had 
been coming to think of Jeanette less like a brother 
avd more like a lover, 

When at eighteen she had sprung up into a slim, 
lithe, graceful young goddess, with eyes as deep and 
pure asa mountain loch, and cheeks and lips like 
ripe-red cherries, and when others began to admire 
her also, then the latent jealousy of his nature took 
fire. But he did not fully realise the torture to 
which he could be subjected till the young laird 
came home to the old Highland castle beyond the 
moors, and having seen Je:nette at Inverness fell 





desperately in love with her. 


midwinter night, a little, friendless creature, her 


ter they sat by the Ingle-side, and, whilo he cracked. 





A handsome, gallant fellow was this young laird 
of Dundee; a fine match, to be sure, for a girl like 
Jeanette, if he really meant marriage, and he seemed 
thoroughly in earnest. 

Every morning saw him -at the cottage gate, 
mounted on his black steed, with his dogs at his 
heels and a bunch of re: roses, or white mountain 
lilies, in his hand for Jeanette. . 

“‘He’s in dead earnest is the fine young laird. 
Jeanette's a rare lass; if ye care for her ye’d better 
speak out and ha’ done wi’ it, Walt,” said Walt’s 
mother. 

And the young man, furious with jealousy, took 
the hint. He went off to Aberdeen without delay, 
and laid out all his surplus money for a broad band 
of gold that would fit Jeanette’s plump, brown 
finger. wm 

She was at the cottage door, the sunset shining 
on her dark head, just as it had done four years 
before, and the scene was the same—the mountains, 
the boat, the melancholy gloaming—when he re- 
turned, 

“Come with me, Jeanette; let’s walk down to 
the moor-side,” he said. 

Jeanette went readily enough, calling to Hero, and 
singing little snatches of song. ; 

‘* Don’t sing,”’ almost gasped the impatient lover, 
catching sight of his titled rival cantering down the 
castle road. “ Listen to what I have to say. Jeanette, 
you know I love you; there’s no need to tell you 
that, Ihave loved you all my life. Long ago you 
promised to be my wife. But maybe you think that 
was only in childish sport. Iam in dead earnest, 
however. Now,” and he turned almost fiercely on 
her, ‘‘ which do you care for most; that proud, 
young laird o’ the castle up yon, or me?” 

Jeanette laughed, and tossed her silken, windblown 
curls, averting-her face that he might not see tho 
sparkle in her eyes and the blush on her checks. 
She loved Walt as she loved her life ; but she was « 
woman, and a little coquetry is natural to the sex. 
She was vexed, too, tiat Walter had not, lately, 
spoken of love. She had even begun to think he 
had changed his mind, until the young laird of 
Dundee had made him jealous. : 

“Why shouldI answer?” she said, lightly and 
evasively, ‘* What means this sudden haste ?” 

‘+ Because I want to know ; because I will know,” 
cried Walter, hotly. F 

Jeanette laughed again—a little, musical laugh, 
like the bubble of a mountain brook, 5 

“ Sunpose I refuse to tell ?’’ she said, just a trifle 
wickedly. 

Her companion came to a sudden halt, ? 

“ Jeanette,” confronting her, his face white and 
set, “this is no light matter with me. You know 
how I feel; there’s uo need that I should try to tell. 
I couldn’t if 1 would; I’m not glib o’ tongue, like 
the fine young laird. But you shall choose, ’twixt 
me and him, and choose now.” P d 

“ Suppose I refuse to choose,” she replied, a little 
ruffled at his domineering tone. 

“T shall take it for granted that you like him best 
and not trouble you again.” : 

Jeanette stood silent, a mischievous gleam in her 
gazelle eyes. ‘ 

The young man returned the broad gold ring to 
his vest-pocket and turned on his heel. 

“You are silent, Jeanette; I am answered. 
Yonder comes the Laird o’ Dundee, I'll not stand 
in his way. Good-bye, Jeanette!” 

The young laird came clattering down towards the 
moor-side, and Walter Keith walked rapidly away. 
Jeanette stood in the waning sunset, her heart 
fluttering like a bird. 

“ Walt! Ob, Walt, come back,” she cried. 

But her voice was tremulous, and the young man 
did not hear her, In another second Dundee was at 
ber side, f 

With many gallant words he put his flowers in 
her hands, and bunga rose, full blown and crimson- 
hearted, in ber dark hair. 

Jeanette wore it when she went back to the cot- 
tage in the gloaming, a little feeling of resentful 
coquetry in her heart; but, underlying all, her true 
and tender love, which made her ready and willing 
to accept her hasty, passionate suitor, if only he 
would speak again. But when she reached the 
cottage Walter was not there. Night did not 
bring him home, nor the morrow! 

Jeanette drove her kids out to browse on the 
moor-side, with a pain in her girl’s beart that 
pierced it like a thorn, Surely he would come to 
ietch her noon’s meal, as was his custom. 

But noon passed, and the red sun hung low above 
the russet hills,and be did not appear, Jeanette 
drove her flocks homeward at an early hour. : 

She found the cottage in confusion, the good wife 
sobbing in the chimney-corner. ‘The girl’s very 
soul died within her. 
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“ What has happened ?’”’ she asked, in faltering 
tones. 

“Caa ye ask?” cried out the mothor, shrilly. 
“Can ye stand there and mock mein my sorrow 
and make believe ye dinna kuow? Ye've deceived 
the lad all tuese years, and now, in the end, ye throw 
bim o’er wi’out word or warning, and send him off 
over seas, and break his poor mitber’s heart, I'll 
ne’er forgive ye till my dying day,” 

“What is it? Ob, where is Walt?’’ gasped 


Jeanette, 
“Gone! Gone over seas, to foreign lands, ne’er 
toretura. And ‘tis all your work; it all comes o’ 


your fair, false face, I wish from my soul I had left 
ye to die that wild night when I fetched ye home to 
my fireside! Go! I ne’er want to see your face 
again, Get ye up to the castle yon, to your fine, 
titled lover !’’ 

Jeanette left the room like one stunned. That 
night, when the midnight moon hung above the 
gorse-crowned hills, Jeanette stole out from the 
cottace. She could not stay and hear her foster- 
mother’s reproaches. She went away in silence, 

“Hero!’’ she called, crossing the lawn. ‘ Hero, 
I'm going away.” 

And the dog left his kennel and followed her. 

Time drifted on. Summers came aud went; 
the verdure bloomed and faded on the Highland 
peaks. 

Ove wild, wintry day the young laird of Dundee 
found himself in Aberdeen. Strolling along the 
coast, without the town, he met a solitary figure, 
with a gaunt sheep dog at its side. 

“Jeanette!” he cried out, Jeanette, have I 
fourd you at last ?”’ 

The girl stood still and looked at him with her 
solemn, shining eyes. 

‘* What made you run away, Jeanette?’’ he went 
on, eagerly. ‘I’ve huoted for you everywhere and 
find you tere, Child, what does it mean ?”’ 

“1 live here, that’s all.’’ 

“In this wretched old town? You look weary 
and overworked, too; your cheeks are losing their 
fresh bloom. Silly little one, you might have been 
my pet allthese years! I would have clothed you 
in silks and jewels, and shielded you from every 
care, l’il do it yet, Come home with me, Jeanette,” 

He caught her tiand. But she wrenched it from 
his grasp. 

“Come,” he continued. ‘I?ll not let you escape 
me again, I’ve tried to forget you, but it was vain. 
I believe you’ve bewitched me, I cant’t give you 
up. Come, and I’ll make you my wife,” 

“Never! Let me pass.” 

“What! You refuse to be my wife? The lady 
of Dun ee Castle ?”’ 

“Yes! I refuse.” 

She turned from him, and went her way along the 
wild coast. 

‘Stop one minute,” he cried, pursuing her. “ Let 
me tell you of your old home, Keith Cottage stands 
yet, and the dame spins her flax and herds her 
flocks; but Walt has never returned; he never will 
return. His vessel was lost, months ago. Will you 
come now, Jeanette ?”’ 

“No!” 

And she went on, Hero following in her steps. 

A week later and Jeanette stood in tne door of 
the Highland cot. Her foster-mother sat within. 

“Let me come home and help you to bear your 
sorrow,’’ she eutreated. ‘I was not false to Walt; 
I was only silly and shy; and his jealous doubt 
vexed me, Iloved him, I will go to my grave un- 
wedded for his sake,”’ 

An: the desolate mother held out her hands. 

“Come home,” she said, looking at the sad, 
changed young face, “ We’ll bear our trouble to- 
gether.” 

So Jeanette and Hero remained at the old cottage. 

Wiuter came down amid the Highlands, wild and 
cold. The winds roared, and the snow drifted, and 
the mountain lochs lay like beds of crystal, 

“We shall have a bitter nignt. and there’s a ewe 
and two lambs missing,’”’ said Jeanewe, une bleak 
afternoon when she was folding the lambs. “Come, 
Hero, let’s go and hunt them.” 

“You'd better come under shelter, and let the 
lambs go,”’ said the dame. 

But Jeanette and Hero went. Across the wild 
moor, beyond the harbour coast, down the bieak, 
frozen shore-line towards the hills, 

With the close of day the snow came down heavily, 
and the keen, wailing wind whirled it hither and 
thither in biinding drifts, 

Jeanette began to grow bewildered. 

“Come back, Hero,”’ sie called * the lambs must 
go. We can’t face a storm like tunis,” 

But the dog ran on, his uose to the grovnd, break- 


ing out ever and anon into sharp, frantic barks. The 
girl followed him, breatuless and half frozen. 

“What is it, Hero? Are the lambs here 2?” 

The dog paused at the root of a great, black fir, 
barking more furiously than ever. 

Jeanette hurried to tne spot. 

** You’ ve found the poor lambs,” she cried. 

Not the lambs! But a human creature, a man, his 
garments like iron, his face like death. 

Jeanette peered down into the still face, took the 
icy hands in hers, and uttered a cry that filled the 
stormy nicht with answering echoes, 

She could not see, but some subtie instinct in her 
bosom told her who it was. She clasped the frozen 
form close to her tender breast. 

“Oh, Walter, Walter! Hero, go to old Jean’s 
cottage and fetch help. Your master, your mas- 
ter,” with a great sob, ‘* has come back !’’ 

The dog went like the wind, 

Sitting under tho storm-tossed fir, Jeanette clasped 
her lover closer and closer to her heart. ‘lhe 
warmth of her tender bosom, the caressing touch of 
her loving lips, awoke him from his death-dream at 
last. 

“Where am.I?” he asked, in feeble accents. 
“Surely this band must be Jeanette’s ?” 

She answered him with a kiss that tirilled him 
into iustantaneous consciousness. He half raised 
himself, clasping her close. 

“ Jeanette 2?” 

¥ Yes, Walt!’’ 

** Am I in a dream ?” 

** No, you're awake, 

Yes! Jeanette, 
mean ?” 

Her lithe arms encircled his neck, her lips touched 
his cheek. 

“It means that I love you, Walt; that I’ve loved 
you always, dear, from first to last.” 

He tad no words to answer, and silence fell 
between them. 

The next instant Hero’s bark rang above the 
din of the storm. There were men following 
bim, and they brought blaukets and warm drinks. 

And so the two were saved. And this was Wal- 
ter’s second and final Coming Home. E.G. J 


You were coming home?” 
Jeanette, what does this 








KEYS. 


— 


Tar troubles of life assume different aspects to 
different sufferers. Tosome the disease, to others 
the doctor, is the greater trinl; to some the dinner 
of herbs, to otnersthe stalled ox, is the mortifica— 
tion; to some the frying-pan, to others the fire, is 
the less ebjectionable martyrdom, So it is with 
locks and keys. ‘There are persons—perhaps a ma- 
jority, for such persons must be unthinking, and 
the unthinking area majority—there are persons 
who hold it a lighter affliction to possess keys with- 
out locks than locks without keys. 

Looking only to the moment, they note the in- 
convenience of finding their properties secured from 
their access, perhaps just when they most need 
th-m for immediate purposes, and, since no like 
obstruction can ever arise from the possession of 
ailess keys, which, if they can unfasten nothing, 
at least fasten up nothi  g, they take it that the 
momentary, the removable, dfficulty—that of the 
lock whose key has gone into the past—represents 
the immeasurably greater loss. But this is an evi- 
dent mistake. The locksmith arrives, forces the 
lock, mends it, puts it bask with another key, and 
all isas before, The loss is definite: a key, some 
time, more temper, and your expenses, 

In the other case the loss is indefinite, never at 
an end, You have forgotten. or you have failed to 
learn what that key could have unlocked for you ; it 
remains ® monument of vanquished possibilities, 
those chief though unknown disappointments of 
life; it is the visible but unintelligible record of 
something you ought to have and have not, You 
can never tell now, you can only guess what it 
might have done if you had discovered its use. And 
it has become worse than useless, it is aggravating. 
What endowment can be more annoying than a pos- 
session which the owner is hopelessly precluded from 
enjoying ? 

Maybe we are richer in such keys than we know. 
Maybe we possess some of them allegorically as well 
as tangibly. Fortune, education, may have put keys 
into our hands for which we have, by oversight or 
forgetfulness, or sheer stupidity, failei to find the 
locks. it does seem as if, especially in the matter 
of education, this were a frequent case. The office 


of education is not and cannot be to provide us with 
all the provender, all the working materials, our in- 
tellects require; its office is to forge for us the keys 





with which we can unlock the storehouses for our- 





selves, And, man and boy, people spend ten or 
twelve years in obtaining such keys, then put them 
ees then some day wonder why they ever had 
them. 

Nothing, for instance, is commoner than to hear a 
man of mature years, who, having nothing special to 
do, has spent all the time since his colie-» days in 
acquiring a boundless ignorance, wonde 14 what 
was the good of his learning Latin and Greek, and 
talking of woste of time in unprofitable studies, He 
designs this for a proof of latent capacities for greater 
things than grammar, and it is often accepted as such 
a proof; it simply means that he could not put the 
keys into the locks. Two noble storehouses of human 
thought, to which access was allowed him, remained 
closed to him ; that was not owing to his classical 
education, 

Another, whose early floggings had chiefly a ma- 
thematical tendency, and who the moment he 
became intellectually his own master said a long 
farewell to all his triangles and conic sections, 
demands aloud for what purpose his mind should 
ever have been sepeeendl by them; and talks he 
also of waste of time in unprofitable studies, Tho 
unused key again, He did not unlock the gate and 
pass into the far-reaching realm of science and «is- 
covery: that was not owing to his mathematical 
education. 

There are men too who complain of having had 
the wrong keys given them; but they are of another 
stamp. They are Apollo set to tend sheep, Hercules 
compelled to spin, the hen’s ducklings, the useful 
camel forced to dance. In most cases it may seem 
tothe observer a question whetber they are not in 
fact the gainers by the cross-grained sch: oling—as 
the tree is the stronger and straighter for having, 
when a sapling, been propped towar is the contrary 
side from that to which it swayed. But at all events 
they have other grouns for their complaints thon 
those of the illiterate moralisers who ascribe their 
knowing nothing to their having een taught 
something ; and, if they have let the keys consigned 
to them by theiralma maters of whatever kind be- 
come rusty, they have acquired others and opened 
doors into regions where their foot treads firmly and 
at home, 








HOW TO PROPOSE. 





Younea men, contemplating marriage, have so 
frequently called upon us to advise them in the 
manner of popping the all-important question that 
at last we have concluded to give our opinion a 
brief airing, ouce for all. You will find it a com- 
paratively easy matter to secure a wife if you will 
exercise care as to the time and place, with somo 
little regard as to the manner. Never propose to a 
young lady after a hearty meal. The bloodis then 
needed to aid her digestion, and her imagination is 
chilled. 

Nor should it come just before a meal, for tho 
longings of an importunate system conduce to anxiety 
and irritability, and the shock may prove hazardous. 
It would be better to select the evening, and 
generally after you have taken her to some enter- 
tainment. Her nerves are then apt to be stronger, 
and her mind may have already dwelt on the possi- 
bilities until she is perfectly prepared for the 
reality. 

But never forget yourself so far as to propose on 
returning from a theatre. She will have the siyle 
and air of some actor before her mental vision, and 
you can’t compare with the romance she throws over 
him. The best way is to invite her to some enter- 
tainment which you know she wants to attend, and 
then propose to her just as she is ready to start. 
This will be greatly to your advantage, for she will 
easily see that a rejection will upset an evening's 
amusement, and will largely influence her decision. 

In the spring of the year you must remember that 
her system is undergoing a change, and there must 
be a change of scenery to excite her torpid imagina- 
tion. Never risk a proposal in the house at this 
season. Take her out for a drive over the worst 
possible road available. When at a distance from 
home convenient for your purpose, tell her frankly 
that she must consent or walk back. Nine times out 
of ten she will prefer the ride. 

The summer possesses claims over other seasons, 
if natural advantages are judiciously applied. 
Strolls in the wood have been found efficacious, or 
losing one’s way in a blackberry patch will bring 
reasonable women to terms. Never go fishing 
with a view to proposing. You can’t avoid smell- 
ing of bait, a perfume inconsistent with love- 
making. 
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In the fall of the year youshould avoid the woods, 
for they are apt to be damp. Seek the object at her 
home, and, after reading to her for a few hours— 
something of which you are the author will be pre- 
ferrable—just tell her candidly what you came for, 
admonishing her that you propose taking your wife 
to the National Capital during the winter. The effect 
will be all you can desire. 

During the winter months it would be also wise 
to avoid the woods, and as a general thing the house 
might be considered the proper place for your over- 
tures. Never propose the day or evening you take 
supper at the house, for there is nothing that so im- 
pairs a young lady’s affection fora man as to hear 
him eat. In approaching a young lady during Lent, 
too much meekness and lowliness of spirit cannot be 
manifested. 

It is well fora man to linger with painful atten- 
tion to details upon his unworthiness. He must 
speak of his “follies and faults,” and occasionally 
allude to himself as a “:worm,” to which may be 
added a parenthetic desire to feed upon the damask 
of her cheek. A hint as to dark Fate in the event 
of rejection has been found very efficacious, and a 
suggestion of the Wave of Despair has worked won- 
ders. 

Now, there is no excuse for failure on the part of 
any young man who will follow these directions 
carefully. At any rate we have “spoke our piece,” 
and canyot be induced to render further advice .on 
this subject. . 





ABOUT DREAMS, 


I mAvVE found that if I havea singular dream, one 
more especially which a superstitious person might 
interpret as a forerunner of evil, that by sitting down 
and thinking it over I can always trace it to iw 
source—or rather its sources; for the origin of a 
dream is seldom simple. 

‘he reason why we are not at once convinced 
that some of the most remarkable dreams are 
merely the work of memory, clouded and troubled 
almost as that of a maniac, in that transition state 
between sleeping and waking in which we dream, 
is that they are made of so many things that have 
occurred to us, or of which we have heard, during 
the past day. For instance: I dreamt one night an 
unknown man came to me with a bunch of keys, 
from which I selected one which unlocked the 
door of a small room, in which I saw a dear friend 
dressed in black, sitting besidea coffin, As I looked 
at her the key tarned iuto a white rose, which I 
fastened in the bosom of her dress, Then she, 
looking at me, whispered, ** Farewell,’’ 

I awoke in a terrible fright, certain that, at last, 
I had had an ominous dream; but in the calmer 
hours of coming day I took to my old plan of dream- 
dissection, and soon laughed at myself. 

The day before I had been looking at a vacant 
house, one door of which was fastened, and the land- 
lord had tried every one of a large bunch of keys 
before finding one which would open it. Then the 
room proved small and insignificant—the very room 
of my dream. So key and room were accounted for. 

In the early part of the day I had been shocked 
by the display of coflins in an undertaker’s window 
aud had remarked on its impropriety. 

The friend of whom I dreamt nad been shopping 
with me, aud had bought black silk; and another 
friend had piucked a white rose from a bush in her 
conservatory aud pinned it on my dress ‘with her 
own hands, 

There was my dream—key, coffin, black dress and 
friend’s face—even the giit of the flower: and 60, ii 
dreamdrs will try, can nearly all dreams be accounted 
for. And noises, such as music, the ringing of bells, 
the report of firearms, a scream, or a word spoken 
within hearing of the half-roused sleeper, often 
mingle with these crowding memories and add point 
and romance to the dream, 


WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR DAUGIITERS. 


Tracu them self-reliance. Teach them to make 
bread. Teach them to make shirts, Teach them 
not to wear false hair. ‘Teach them not to paint or 
powder. Teach them to wear thick, warm shoes. 
Teach them to wash and iron clothes. Teach them 
how to make a good meal. ‘Teach them how to wear 
calico dresses—and do it like a queen. ‘Teach them 
to say “no” and mean it. 





Teach them how to darn stockings and sew on 
buttons. 

Teach them to regard the morals, not the money, 
of beaux. 

Give them a good, substantial, common school 
education. 

Teach them that a good round rosy romp‘is worth 
fifty delicate consumptives. 

Teach them accomplishments—music, painting, 
drawing—if you bave time and money to do it 
with. 

Teach them to cultivate a garden. 

Teach them to have nothing to do with dissolute 
young men. 

Teach them that He made them in His own image 
and that-no amount of tight lacing will improve that 
model. 

Teach them the essential of life—truth, honesty, 
uprightness—and at a suitable time let them marry. 








FACETL%. 


A GOOD THING, 


AT a recent meeting of the Court of Common 
Council of the City of London-an old grievance was 
ventilated. “Mr. Boor proposed that it should be 
referred to the Police Committee to conside? the 
steps to be taken to stop the orange-peel nuisance. 
Mr, Fricker, however, said it was absurd for the 
Court to trouble themselves about the question, as 
people would throw the peel on the pavement, do 
whatthey might. And s0,” says the report, “ the 
matter remains where it did.” So does the orange- 
peel. The Court dropped the question, and the 
offenders drop the orange-peel ;and 80 we go on as 
before. This should not be. Nor would it if our 
esteemed friend Sloper (now at the Seat of War) 
were at home to carry out a plan he formed some 
time ago, not wholly unconnected with the Marma- 
lade Industry. Persous who believe in Sloper, 
and wish to embark in a business where the raw 
material costs absolutely nothing, should reserve 
themselves until his return. —Judy, 


THE WAGNER FESTIVAL, 


(By an admirer of Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” who 
sorrowfully sat through the six concerts. ) 


This is the music primeval. The festival 
singers from Bayreuth, 

Solemn and stern, with their shirt fronts 
studded, and swallow-tailed garments, 

Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad 
and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that 
rest on their bosoms, 

Loud from its ligneous caverns the deep- 
voiced neighbouring organ 

Moans, and in accents disconsolate answers 
the orchestra wailing. 


This is the music primeval, and when it is 
ended, Herr Wagner 

Is called to the front, and is crowned with a 
wreath by the Madame Materna; 

Then there is hugging and kissing and weop- 
ing with Wagner, Wilhelmj, 

And Richter, to whom is presented a baton 
—brand new, silver-mounted ; 

But where are the beautiful maidens who 
solemnly sat in the boxes ? 

Where are the men—tawny swells—who 
talked of clubs, races, or billiards, 

Silenced from time unto time by thunders 
and earthquakes orchestral ? 

Empty are boxes and stalls, the occupants 
all have departed, & 

And the critic goes—glad to survive the 
music primeval of Waguer. 

—Funny Folks, 


ALL FOR BER AND HER FRIENDS. 


SEVERAL ladies propose the formation of a Club 
exclusively for the promotion of feminine pleasures 
anci pastimes, to be called, in contradistinction to the 


Orleans, the All She "Uns Club. —Punch, 


A SET-DOWN, 


Mistress: “ Look, Bridget, there’s the mark of 
your thumb on this plate! Don’t you see it?” 
Bippy: ‘‘Musha, thin, how particlar yez are! 
And sorra the quality that’s in it, neither!” 
— Punch, 


WILD BREASTIES AT LAKGB, 


May Visrror: “Qh, if you please, are you a 
‘White Lion ?’?” 





SMALL-SizepD OmNisvs Conpucror (put on for 
the day): “‘ No, miss, I’m only a ‘ Helepbant! ” 
—Punch. 
THANK YOU FOR NOTHING. 


Mr. Samuet GrorGe Merrett, sentenced ‘to 
seven years’ penal servitude, after undergoing one 
year has reeeived ‘her ‘Majesty’s gracious pardon 
because his innocence has been proved. This is tho 
usual reward ef ‘Merrett, and Samuel should feci 
grateful, —Fan, 

SEPULCHRAL. 


A GRAVPYAYD is not quite the spot 
Which one contented with bis let 
Would often with his presence grace. 
And yet, deny the fact who can, 
Through many an age to mortal man 
It’s been an inter resting place, 
—Fun. 


AN ICE IDEA. 


Our friend Major Tattenham says that he calls 
his favourite ‘‘ North Pole,’’ because he is sure it can 
never be ‘ got.at.” Funny Folks. 


COURSE LITERATURE. 


Iris a curious fact that all the most assiduons 
readers in the Britisa Museum library are absent on 
the Derby Day. ‘This is, we expect, because all the 
‘*bookmakers ” go down ty Epsom. 

—Funny Folks. 

THe DoLL-Ce FAR NIENTE AT Tuk DeRpy.— 
Sticking Du:ch dolls in one’s hat and sleeping all 
the way home, —Fanny Folks. 

‘“Bioop”? Monzy.—The stakes won on a 
thoroughbred. | —Fanoy Folks. 


Wuen 1s A Racer Like A Porcurine?—When 
he is all ‘* points.”’ —Fuuny Folks, 

A Goop SonG FoR IHg TeLePHON CoNCERTS,— 
** Thou art so near and yet,so far,” 

—Fuanny Folks. 
AUNT-T. 

Genta Aunt Towzer went to a picnic on the estate 
of her aristocratic cousin, and had a stingy luncheon, 
She says she never saw such a “ccld relation” 
before. —Faany Folks, 

A Woopen Mingstose.—Tue Maidstone Board, 

—Funny Folks, 
OM, THOSE MEN ! 

Our Aunt T. regrets to find that of all military 
men the men-ceuvres should continue so incorrigible 
that last week tho papers had to record tnat several 
of ’em were executed before her Majesty and crowds 
of spectators! —Funny Folks. 

THE DRESS THAT OUGHT TO BE FASHIONABL(: 

DURING THE WEEK. 
Tue Whitsun-tied back. —Funny Folks. 
“Just A TOOTHFUL,” 

AMonG the numerous requests for that now 
scarcest of all generals—General Servant—which 
are marshalled daily in the columns of the press, is 
one ‘* to do plain cooking in a dentist's family.”’ 

Tbe unthinking may wonder why it was necessary 
to mention the avocation of the would-be employer. 
To us it reads as a warning that no one need go 
in search of the situation who has not her ** eye-teeth 
about her.” Unless, indeed, she wishes to have them 
properly developed, —Funa. 

THINGS THAT WILL HAPPEN SOME OF THESE DAYS. 

Mr. GLApDsTOoNE will propose something which is 
not hopelessly impracticable, 

The “ Daily News” will say ite last word about 
Bulgarian atrocities. 

Three Liberal politicians will be found who actu- 
ally agree about something. 

Acquaintances will be able to pass one another iu 
the street witnout saying, “Fine day, isn’t it?” 

The wind will not be either north-by-east nor 
east-by-north, 

Young females of the working class will prefer 
prosperity ‘in service” tosemi-starvation in freedom. 

Room will be found in a railway carriage on a Bank 
Holiday. 

The Russian Emperor—But no—he never will 
take Constantinople! —dJudy. 

GRAY’S THE WINNING COLOUR. 


Tue Nationalisis of Tipperary say their Parlia- 
mentary representative is de-Gray-ded. 
—Fuany Folks. 
QUITE FLY. ' 
Tue United States are threatened with o 
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plague of seventeen year locusts. The farmers are 

inthe greatest tribulation, and have sought the 

assistance ofthe law,.on the ground that a locust 

has no locus standi. —Funny Folks. 
TAKING A RISE. 

“ Brean a-tising again, is it?’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Towzcer, indignantly, the other day. 
can you expect, with the war a-going on in the 
yeast. as itis ?”’ —Funny Folks. 


TEMPLAR-KISHN#ESS, 


Tur “Telegraph” tells of a lady called Emma 
Templar being drunk and annoying an individual 
against whom she hada grievance. The ‘‘ annoy- 
ance’? might pass, but ‘*drank’’—no, decidedly 
Emma is nota Good Templar. —Funny Folks. 

WELL NAMED: 

Herr Wacner has lately forwarded ten copies of 
his “‘ Philadelphia Exhibition March,”’ handsomely 
bound, to various of his American admirers. It 
will, therefore, now be known as the “ Sent-ten ial 
Mareh.” —Fanny Folks. 

CON. 


Wuat magical effect has the letter “1”’’ on race- 
horses? It will make an ordinary starter a start- 
ler. —Funny Folks. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CURIOUS. 


Is a tea-drinker necessarily a Bohea-mian ? 

When you buy ‘old port from the wood’ are 
you justified in complaining that it is log-woed ? 

It is correct to call an apartment in which spirit 
séances are held a tap-room ? 

Who was Richard III. during the interval before 
he was “ himself again.” 

Is there any difference between a rood man and a 
wise-acre ? 

If a lady marries an Irish beau is she likely to be 
in any danger from Irish arrahs ?”’ - 
—Farny Folks. 


NEIGH! NEIGH! 


WueEnrz is the great difference between the quad- 
ruped and the biped ona racecourse? The man 
win he can. But then the horse also whinny can. 
See the logic? —Funny Foiks. 


DERBY DEFINITIONS. 


Tar Correct Oard.—Never to be found in the 
three-card trick. 

Laying on the Field—Should not be done, unless 
under the protection of a hedge. 

Scratchings—Denote that there is a hitch some- 
where. —Funny Folks. 


ROADSIDE THOUGHTS. 


A PHYSICIAN says he can never get some of his 
lady patients to put out their tongues properly. He 
believes there is noend to some of their tongues. 

Never lend a soveriegn toa forgetful man—he 
will be sure to leave it a loan, 

One can never be certain that one has seen the 
largest nutmeg ever produced; because one may 
come across a grater, —Funny Folks. 


A QUERY FOR THE UNIVERSITIES’ COMMISSIONERS. 


Have the * Fellows ’’ of a College anything to do 
with the common-" wheel ” of the University ? 
—Funny Folks. 


Onty A Lerrer.—After all there is but little 
difference between a fashionable man and a fashion- 
able woman. The former aims chiefly at good 
address, the latter at a good dress! 








STATISTICS. 


Trarnine Surps,—A Parliamentary return, issued 
on the motion of Mr, Richard Power, shows the num- 
ber of training ships in English waters, and the 
number of boys in each. It would seem that the 
total number of boys educated in these vessels is 
4,127, of whom 1,209 are first class, and 2,918 second. 
The “Impregnable” has 1,110 boys on board, of 
whom 830 are in the first class, and 780 in the 
second; the “Implacable,”’ and its tender, the 
“ Lion,’”’ 1,091, 321 first-ciass, and 770 second. These 
three veseels are stationed at Devonport, where they 
should be, for Devonshire is the traditional nursery 
of the British Navy. The “St. Vincent,” at Ports 
mouth, has 803 boys, 253 being first class,and 550 
second class. At Portland is stationed the “ Bos- 
cawen,’’ which affords a home to 604 boys, of whom 
101 belong to the first class, and 503 to the second. 
Cornwall possesses the “ Ganges,” stationed at Fal- 
mouth, and having 519 boys on board, 204 of the 
first class, and 315 of the second. Besides the vessels 
above named,and which are borne on the Admiralty’s 


“But what | 


books as vessels of the Royal Navy, there are the 
various training-ships, supported by charitable sub- 
scriptions or belonging to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board ; and when all these are considered, it may be 
seen What a noble work is being unobtrusively done 
for the future manning of her Majesty’s vessels. 
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THE MAID OF THE MILL. 


Tue glad May wind, in its wildflower 





quest, 
As it oloweth across the hill, 
Finds never a fairer flower to kiss 
Thaa Neliy, of Oldbam’s Mili— 
Where all day long, as with thund’rous 
song, 
The dripping wheel goes round, 
And the engine roars through the dusty 
floors, 
And the yellow grists are ground, 
She singsat her work, with a wild-bird trill, 
In her father’s cottage below the mill, 


The miller’s men, in their blouses white, 
With the dust in their beards and hair, 
Oft pause at the meal-dulled window-panes 

To gaze atthe maid down there, 
And the teamsters’ backs, as they heave the 
sacks 
That are barrowed from floor to floor, 
Oft turn to their work, as their glances 
lurk 
Toward the vine-wreathed cottage-door, 
Where Nelly, perchance, for a space they 
meet, 
With the poultry clucking about her feet. 


And the miller himself, of the itching palm, 
And a face like a flint defined, 

That from under the flap of bis great white 

hat 

Seems to bargain with all mankind. 

Even his hard glance takes a holiday dance 
When his daughter, perhaps, flits by, 

With her apron lined from a hen-house find, 
And a gleam in ber laughing eye. 

* Ay, whirl, old mill, and make no demur,” 
He mutters low,“ for it’s all for her,”’ 


* Grind out the grist, grind out the grain, 
Till the shower of wealth begins, 
Till the bright-milled gold flows into her 
lap 
As the flour flows into the bins, 
My mothlerless maid shall uphold her head 
With the richest in all the land, 
Anda man of degree must the gallant be 
Who sues for hor lily hand!” 
Thus, proud as ‘hard, and else heeding 
naught, 
He hugs in secret his darling thought. 


I know not if Nelly knows anght of this— 
Of gallant and golden dower, 
But her heart knows best if she meet not 


oft 
At the woodland stile a wooer,— 
Brave, honest, and true, and whose eyes of 
blue 
Can mirror ber glances dark, 
As the brook’s soft wave at the glimmer of 


eve, 
A glowworm’s tender spark. 

Tleaven grant her sire may gracious be, 

Though Farmer Puil is of low degree. 


Beside the heart he has given to Nell, 
He hath only hisacres good, 
And a strong right-arm, and a dauntless 
breast, 
And a sturdy and steadfast mood. 
But let us but dwell, as we wish them well,} 
On the present hour serene, 
As the maid of the mill, with her wild-bird 
trill, 
Flits over the rustic scene ; 
While the hoppers shake, and the wheel 
goes round, 
And the yellow grists in the _—ae 





GEMS. 


Tue worthiest people are the most injured by 
slander; as we usually find that to be the best fruit 








which the birds have been pecking at. 


| vided with 120 rounds of ammunition, 


Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, but a 
natural excellence, and, therefore, to recommend it 
to those who have it not may be deemed rather an 
insult than advice. 

Ir is an eternal principle of honour which rencers 
the possessor superior to fear; it is always consistent 
with itself, and needs no ally, Its influence will 
remain when the lustre of all that once sparkled 
and dazzled has passed ‘away. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—__— 


Sucar Canpy.—Six eups of sugar, one of vinegar, 
one of water, one spoonful of butter, and one te:- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a little hot water. 
Boil all together, without stirring, for half-an-hour. 
Flavour with lemon or vanilla. This is very good 
when “pulled” like the old-fashioned molasses 
candy, or it may be cooled on a buttered plate. 

How To Cure A Coup.—The moment a man is 
satisfied he has taken cold, let him do three thinie : 
First, eat nothing ; second, go to bed, cover up warm 
in a warm room; third, drink as much cold water 
as he can, oras he wants, or as much hot herb-te:s 
as he can; and in three cases out of four he will be 
almost well in thirty-six hours. A half teaspoonful 
to a teaspoonful of salt stirred into a half tumbler 
of water, and drank half-an-hour before breakfast, 
is an excellent remedy for sore throats, diphtheria, 
or dyspepsia. It will generally prevent serious 
attacks of these troublesome complaints. All 
troubles proceeding from colds are soonest cured by 
careful attention to the condition of the bowels. ‘The 
effete matters retained in the system from impair- 
ment of the eliminating processes, through cold or 
other causes, must be got rid of, or disease inevitably 
follows. 

Bites AND Strncs.—Apply instantly, with a soft 
rag, most freely, spirits of hartshorn. The venoin 
of stings being an acid, the alkali nullifies them. 


Fresh wood ashes, moistened with water, and mado 
into a poultice, frequently renewed, is an excellent 
substitute—or, soda or saleratns—all being alkalies. 
To be on the safe side, in cage of snake or mad-doz 


bites, drink brandy, whisky, rum, or other spiriis, 
as free as water—a tea-cupful, or a pint or more, 
according to the aggravation of the circumstances. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 








Tuz Czar has ordered all the Imperial Princes to 
be enrolled in thearmy. 

Once upon a time the De Courcy family was one 
of the noblest and most powerful in France. Tho 
motto of their coat-of-arms was, “Iam no King; I 
disdain being a Duke; Iam De Qourcy.”’ The last 
descendant died recently ; he was one of the crossing- 
sweepers of Paris. 

E1ent Turkish soldiers, captured near Ibraila, 
were armed with American rifles, firing thirty-six 
cartridges without reloading, In addition to the 
charges contained in the rifle, each soldier was pro- 
The Russians 
were somewhat surprised to find such weapons in the 
hands of their enemies. 

In the extension of the Boulevard St. Germain, 
in Paris, some sumptuous buildings have been 
demolished, one of which belonged to the Marquis 
de Villermont, The wood carvings of this house 
were most beautiful, and one of the Rothschilds 
paid 10,000 franes for the decorations of a little 
boudoir which are now being removed to bis house in 
Vienna. 

ARTIFICIAL Ivory.—There are two now processes 
for the mavwufacture of this material. One consists in 
dissolving two parts of pure indiarubber in thirty-six 
parts of chloroform, and saturating the solution with 
pure ammoniacal gas. The chloroform is then dis- 
tilled at a temperature of 165 deg. Fah.; and the 
residue, mixed with phosphate of lime or earbonate 
of zinc, is pressed into moulds and dried. When 
phosphate of lime is used the prodjact is s.id to 
possess ina remarkable degree the peculiar composi- 
tion of natural ivory. The second process involves 
the use of papier maché and gelatin combined. 
Billiard balls of this substanee cost about oue third 
the price of genuine ivory bails, and are claimed to 
be quite as hard and as elastic as the latter. They 
may be thrown from high elevations upon pavements 
without injury, and will withstand heavy blows with 
the hammer. The composition is known as Paris 
marble, and may be used for raised ornamentation 
of ceilings, or prepared so as toimitate fine varieties 
of marble, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dicx.—Do not despond, or versist in looking so hope- 
lessly at the future. The catastrophe you dread may 
never occur, or if it does, with the grief wiil surely 
come the strength to bear it. Nothing is so destructive 
to peace and hap:iness as the habit of meeting evil, and 
in which you seem an adept. ‘* Never cross the bridge 
till you ¢ me to the river,” is one of our wisest pro- 
verbs. Time enouvh to mourn when sorrow really does 
come; no need surely to ‘*mount Dobbin to meet it.” 
And who could not say, if he would, that the troubles 
which bave never happened have cost him more care and 
anxiety than all those which bave actually befallen him ? 

Apa Feances.—1, ‘*‘ What would yoa advise me to do ?” 
I have a horror of pomades and oils, their stickiness is 
so disagreeable, and yet my hair evidently requires 
something more nourishing than water.” Many persons 
find greasy applications to the hair very disagreeable. 
We are, however, able to help you out of the difficulty. 
For two sbiliines and sixpeuce a bottle of “Toilet Lus- 
tre”’ will be sent you by the manufacturer, J. Oiver, 76, 
High Street, Boro’, London, This will answer every 
purpose achieved by pomades or oils minus their incon- 
venience, 2, Without seeing you—or your “‘ counterfeit 
presentment "+we cannot say what style of dressiny the 
hair would be most suitable to you. nor can we tell you 
what the cost of ‘“‘making up” would be. For good, 
practical advice on such matters consult J. Olver, at the 
above address, either persovally or by letter. Photo- 
graphs illustrating the latest styles of hair-dressing are 
sent on receipt of a stumped-aduressed envelope, enclos- 
ing twelve penny stamps, these latter and the photo- 
graphs to be returned. 

W. H.—Biaine’s ‘‘Encyclopwdia of Rural Sports” 
contains exhaustive trextises up n the horse, dog, &c, 
‘She “Manual of British Rural Sports,” by Stonehenge 
(Walsh), isan invaluable work. Such books are expen- 
sive to procure, but very useful hints can be derived 
from Routledge’s handbooks on Beaton’s ** House Pets” 
ata trifling cost. Morton’s Veterinary Practice (Long- 
man’s) might possibly give you all the information you 
require, 

C, F.’s “ Experiences ” are acknowledged, but declined 
on the ground of unsuitability, 

J. L- hos much to learn before his poetical lucubrations 
can meet with praise and acceptance, 

A Constant R+ apeER.—The jaw, if invoked, would pro- 
hibit the practices you mes complain of, There is, 
unfortunately, a dearth of rational amusements in such 
places which we would gladly see removed. The spread 
of education will eventually rectify such abuses of time. 
Meanwhile they can be put down by the stroug arm of 
thelaw, 

H. Y.—Handwriting very good—quite suitable for a 
merchant's office, 

Dustr.—Release the toe from the pressure of the boot 
or shoe by wearing an adhesive pilaster with a hole in the 
centre large enough to admit the bunion. If there is 
inflammation foment witha camomile poultice. After- 
wards rub with mercurial ointment and camphor in the 
proportion of two drachms of the latter tu one ounce of 
the former, Twelve grains iodide mixed with lard or 
spermaceti ointment, half an ounce, makes a good oint- 
ment, applied geutly two or three times a day. Some- 
times, in long-standing cases, it is better to avsorb the 
enlargement by lightly rubbing with lunar caustic occa- 
sionally as the cuticle peels off, 

Harry.—For freckles whose appearance is constant 
and invariable there is no positive cure known to us: In 
such Cases attention must be directed to the general 
state of the health. For those, however, which arise 
from the action of heat during the summer season either 
of the following applications has been found beneficial : 
J, Bichloride of mercury, 5 grains; hydroenloric acid, 30 
droys; lumpsugar, 1 oz. ; rectified spirit of wine, 2 0zs.; 











rose water, 7 0zs.; agitate together until the whole is 
diasolved. 2. Petals of leaves of red roses,1 0z.; hot 
water, 12 fluid ounces; infuse for an hour and strain 
with expression $¢ pint; adu of citric acid 30 rains ; dis- 
solve, and in afew hours decant the clear- 3, Sal-ammo- 
niac, 1 crachm; spring water, 1 pint ; lavender water or 
eau-le-cologne. $ oz.; mix, 4. Lemon juice, 1 oz.; 
powdered borax, 4 drachm; sugar, 4 drachm; mix an 
let stand a few days in a glass; bottle till fit for use. 
Apply with sponge or fingers night and morning, or 
oftener if necessary, Or: ‘‘ Dissoive in half an ounce of 
lemon juice one ounce of Venice soap, and add & quarter 
of an ounce each of oil of bitrer almonds and deliq 

oil of tartar. Place this mixture in the sun till 1t ac- 
quires the i of oint t. When in this state 
add three drops of the oil of rhodium, and keep it for 
use. Apply it to the face and hands inthe manner fol- 
lowing: Wash the parts at nicht with eiderflower 
water, then anoint with the ointment. In the morning 
cleanse the skin from its oily adhesion by washing it 
copiously in rose water. 








MY DOWRY. 


T map no golden dowry, 

Yet the sunny path was flowery 
That to the altar led ; 

Loved voices whispered sweetly, 

And the hours flew by too fleetly, 
The day that 1 was wed, 


There was no glittering splendour, 
No grandeur wealth could render, 
No gems, no sparkling wine; 
Yet joy and peace were present, 
Ani: a love not evanescent, 
That I claimed wholly mine. 


He brought no store of treasure 
With which to win that pleasure 
Which fortune’s children know; 
His heart alone he proffered, 
That was the gift he offered, 
"Twas all he could bestow. 


Yet though he owned no coffer, 
No mansion grand to offer, 

No gold nor precious lands, 
He brouvht the best of treasure, - 
A love beyond all measure, 

Brave heart and willing hands, 


He brought a will inspiring, 
And industry untiring, 
With strength to dare and do; 
Was it stranve life’s path was flowery, 
When I possessed such dowry, 
As rich as bride e’er knew? 


Since then we've been together 
Through life's oft-changiug weather; 
Through dark und sunny days; 
And the old love remaining, 
Ican do no complaining, 
Ican but utier praise, 


For we have our own dwelling, 

At home in peace excelling ; 
And we have gold aid lands, 

The fruit of will inspiring, 

Of industry untiring, 


Brave heart and willing hands, C. D. 


Isane. W., twenty-one, good-looking, tall, brown hair 
and eyes, would like to correspond with a tall young 
gentleman, 

F.Lozence, nineteen, a domestic, grey eyes, auburn 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony, Must be between twenty 
and twenty-four, tall, dark, and loving. 

Mavup and Lortig, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with a view 
tomatrimony, Mand is tall, good-looking, blue eyes, and 
fondof music. Lottie is tall, dark, good-looking, brown 
hair, hazel eyes. 

J. M.C. O., twenty-five, would like to correspond with 
a youny lady. Respondent must be between eighteen 
and twenty, fair, yood-looking, of a loving disposition, 
and fond of music, 

W. wishes to correspond with a young lady about 
seventeen, He is nineteen, dark, andof a loving dispo- 
sition, 

T. J. and C. D., two seamen in the Boyal Navy, would 
like to receive carte-de-visites of two young ladies, with 
a view to matrimony. T. J. is tall, fair, hazel eyes, and 
of aloving disposition. C. D. is twenty, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, and good-tempered. 
~~ eae must be between nineteen and twenty- 
three. 


C. L., nineteen, a tradesman, would like ta exchange 
carte-de-visite with a young lady about seventeen, good- 
looking, and fond of music, 

D. F. and M, F., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen. D. F,is twenty-three, dark, medium 
height, fond of home and children, M, F,is twenty- 
one, fair, short. 

ALicg, eighteen, fair, medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, auburn hair, and thoroughly domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a young man. Respon- 
dents must be between eighteen and twenty, of a loving 
disposition, 

Ganuinr, twenty-five, medium height, good-looking, 
fond of home and children, would like to correspond 
with a yourg lady between eighteen and twenty-iour, 
with a view to matrimony, 


P 





Emir, twenty-one, tall, dark hair and eyes, affec- 
tionate, and domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young man about her own ace. 

Gear, Garzace, and Basuer, three friends, wish to 
correspond with three young Indies, Gear is nineteen, 
gond-looking, dar hair, fond of home. Gurbage is con. 
sidered good-looking, twenty-two, light blue eyes, fond 
of home and children, Basher is good-looking, dars, 
twenty, fond of home and music. 

Dick, CuaRter, and Jack, three friends. would like to 
correspond with three young ladies. Dick is nineteen, 
dark complexion, Charley is twenty-eicht, fair, blue 
eyes. Jack is twenty-four, fair, light blue eyes. 

Hager and Gross, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies, with a 
view to matrimony. Harry is twenty-one, medium 
height, fair, and good-looking. George is twenty-two, 
tall, dark, and good-looking. 

Masetand Rosz, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with a view 
to watrimony, Mabel is tal), dark brown hair aud eyes, 
of a loving disposition, Bose is tall, blue eyes, golden 
hair, medium height. 

D. R. and H. W. B., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies about 
seventeen or eighteen. D. R. is tall, fair, and good-look. 
ing. H. W. B, is of medium height, and considered 
good-lookiug. ; ' 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED; 


’ Besstg is responded to by—J. H. : F 

Davi by—E. B,, dark, and of a very loving disposi- 
tion, . 

Apa by—Fred D. 

Davip by—Flory H., tall, dark, hazel eyes. 

Apa by—Fred, seventeen, dark hair and eyes. 

Ju.ta by—Edward, eighteen, and dark hair and blue 
eyes, 

M. D. by—Ethel, 

G. H. by—Maud, 

E. L. by—Auy S., twenty-four, dark, good-tempered, 
and loving. ’ 

Wik by—Katie, twenty-five, medium height, domes- 
ticated. 

Moti by—Tam O'Shanter, twenty-three, good-look- 
ing, fair, fo6ud of home. 

Jack by—Ada, twenty-eight, dark brown hair, hazel 
eyes. 

Ava by—F red, nineteen, tall, gvod-looking, dark hair, 
blue eyes. + i 

Dan Dittr Box; a seaman in the Royal Navy, by— 
Polly, seventeen, light hair, yrey eyes, 

H. B, by—Leavenia, nineteen, dark bair and eyes, fond 
of home, of medium height, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Witt by—Ida, twenty-three, medium height, dark bair, 
blue eyes, 

Hat by—Annie, twenty, fair, medium height, domesti- 
cated, 

Jack by—H. A, W., twenty, fond of home, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

M. D. by—Hilda, nineteen, golden hair, and dark blue 
eyes. 

Mike by—Miunie, twenty, medium height, dark eyes, 
brown hair, 

BowspPxir by—Mary W., twenty-six, medium height, 
fair, fond of home, 

Jack by—Polly, thirty-one, good-looking, medium 
height, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, and 
fond of home. : 

Grace W. by—J. S, W., twenty-five, tall, dark, of a 
loving disposition, 

ALBEenT by—Agnes, twenty-six, tall, dark, and good- 
tempered, 

Davip by—Maggie, twenty-two, tall, dark, fond of home 
and children, 

Jouy by—M. R., thirty, a domestic, 

8. D. k. by—M. G., medium height, fair. 
to receive carte-de-visite. 

" Prerex by—Kate, black hair and eyes, and fond of 
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Would like 


Ar the Back Nomsers, Parts, and Vo.tumes of the 
*Lonpos Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-nalfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Higutpeace eaca. 

Taz Lonpow Reaver, Post-tree, Luree-halfpeacs 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Wizatpeace, 

Lirgand Fasuioy, Vols,1 and 2, Price Seven Suillings 
and Sixpence each. ‘ 

Evserrsopr’s Jounyal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


el 


e*. Now Ready Vou. XXVIII. of Taz Lonpon Reaves, 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Aliso, the [ituz and Impex to Vou. XXVILL., Prics 
Ouse PENNEY: 


NOTICE.—Part 172 (June) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence. Post Free, Hightpeuce, 


N.B,—CoRBESPONDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTE R3 
To Tuk Epiroz or “Tux Lonvox Seapex,” 334, Strand, 
w.c, 

+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuutariiy, aucnors 
snouia retain copies, 
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